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THE WHITE LIE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BILLING AND COOING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The accident to Charley Foster did not prove 
such a serious mischance as it occasionally 
does to patients more irritable in tempera- 
ment or less moderate in their pleasures. 
Though literally " tied by the 1^/* he neverthe- 
less found the ligatures more easy and the 
confinement less irksome than could be expected 
under the circumstances. Still it was a weary- 
ing ordeal for a young man full of energy and 
high spirits to undergo^ and the chances are he 
would have chafed considerably against it, had 
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2 THE WHITE LIE. 

it not been for a potent anodyne which had a 
wonderful effect in keeping him quiet. It so 
happened that Frank Foster, kind-hearted and 
genial as he was in disposition, did not turn out 
the assiduous and attentive nurse in his son's 
illness that his real aifection for him might have 
warranted the supposition that he would prove 
to be. Doubtless there were several causes at 
work to bring about this result, and chief among 
them were the nature and extent of his daily 
avocations, now considerably increased, inasmuch 
as he had lost the efficient services of his aide-de- 
camp, who, if he did not virtually manage the 
farm, had for some time taken upon himself the 
chief responsibility in the executive department. 
But beyond these considerations of a mere busi- 
ness character, Frank Foster owned one pecu- 
liarity which had a good deal to do in keeping 
him aloof from Charley's bedroom. That room 
was situated on the first floor, and necessarily 
involved the ascent of a stiff flight of stairs before 
it was reached. The trouble and exertion of 
doing this, though a bulky and ponderous man, 
he did not mind ; but the bare thought of going 
upstairs, after he came down in the morning and 
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before he went to bed again, punctually as the 
dock struck ten, jarred uneasily with his notions 
of domestic economy. For bedrooms he had a 
peculiar aversion, except during that precise 
interval which he allotted to sleep. To be 
caught trespassing within their tabooed precincts 
was a species of intrusion upon the domains of 
housewifery, which in his opinion ranked consi- 
derably lower than poaching in pursuit of game 
on a neighbour's manor, for it lacked all the 
elements of manly enterprise, all the venatic 
instincts so peculiar to an Englishman, and was 
merely a sneaking process of poking one's nose 
into holes and corners, where that organ had no 
particular interest after all. With these views 
then, it is not at all surprising that he cordially 
hated to be detected in a visit to Charley's room. 
Twice a day with the utmost regularity he looked 
in upon the patient, and was as genial and 
hearty as he usually appeared in his old arm 
chair by the parjour fire ; but these visits invari- 
ably occurred at those definite periods when his 
carpet slippers insured stealthy locomotion, and 
were an undoubted testimony to the exceptional 
epochs wherein the business of the day had not 
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6 THE WHITE LIE. 

away the long hours when conversation flagged 
in interest, or was altogether stagnant as far as 
amusement was concerned. 

It is not always the case that inclination 
coincides with duty, or that we take things as 
they are and find we really like them. Lucy, 
however, was very happy in her self-imposed 
task, not only because she was naturally very 
fond of Charley and fancied she owed him re- 
paration for being the original cause of his 
disaster, but also because a softer influence was 
at work upon her heart, as it had for a long time 
been upon his, obliterating the old well recog- 
nized standard by which they had heretofore 
gauged their mutual aflection, and substituting 
in its stead a new basis for thoughts and expe- 
riences,.and it may be, fears as well. What 
made the old sisterly feeling die out, and that 
deeper, more mysterious impulse creep in and 
occupy the vacuity thus caused, it is difiicult to 
define with any degree of accuracy. Perhaps it 
may be that growing older she had become more 
inured to the process of mental analysis, and 
that her anatomy was more skilful than it was 
before, rightly discriminating between cause an d 
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effect, and assigning their proper name and real 
intelligence to phenomena which heretofore the 
young novice had not had time or experience to 
estimate accurately. Or it may be that'Charley's 
accident had been the means of awakening sus- 
ceptibilities which before were dormant. Poor 
fellow ! he was so good and gentle under his 
great affliction, so patient and uncomplaining 
when the majority of young men similarly cir* 
cumstanced would have chafed at their bondage, 
and have inveighed in no measured terms at 
their bad luck, with splints only just left oflP, 
and the most promising first of September, ever 
remembered in that precise locality, now rapidly 
approaching. Ah well ! it was impossible not 
to be deeply interested in him and to pity his 
hard case, and so go on from pity to the next 
stage, and then keep advancing until the ap- 
pointed cycle had been duly traversed, and its 
multifarious impressions learned by heart ! Or, 
on the other hand, an exoteric force may have 
had something to do with the change which had 
undoubtedly come over Lucy's feelings since the 
morning when with sisterly solicitude and 
nothing more^ she implored Charley to attempt 
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the enterprise which had proved such a catas- 
trophe for him. And to a certain extent this was 
really the case; for poor Frank Foster's fatuous 
lamentation over his lost holdfast on the Frick- 
ney estate had touched upon a chord in Lucy's 
heart which vibrated in unison with its over- 
sensitive illusions. 

Women are said to be perverse ; but without 
going to the extent of such a sweeping definitioUy 
it must be confessed that in Lucy Trevillian's 
organization there did appear an element of 
mischief somewhat akin to that special attribute, 
which is predicated of her sex on the not alto- 
gether insufficient grounds, sometimes alleged 
as an excuse for inconsistency — " there's no 
accounting for what a woman will do/' Some 
such plea must be urged in extenuation of her 
conduct, when it is remembered that she was 
conscious of no other feeling for Charley Foster 
than a very proper sisterly affection — that refined 
charity which offered him both cheeks without 
blushing, and received the kisses he imprinted 
with equal discretion — up to a certain time, (the 
precise date of which might be easily determined 
by the vagaries of a certain weathercock, to 
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which apparently she bore a marked resem* 
blance) but that suddenly and instantaneously 
she veered round to a temperature far more 
fervid and forced. 

Probably the anomaly must " go a begging'* 
for a solution as some other less difficult pro- 
blems have gone before^ or be resolved on some 
general and consequently not very satisfactory 
principles which cynicism may advance, but be 
this as it may, without diving too deeply into 
Lucy's heart for remote contingencies or proxi- 
mate causes it must be admitted that during 
her long vigils by the sick coych of Charley 
Foster she experienced that mystic change of 
inner life which was destined to have a marked 
influence upon her subsequent history. As she 
sat there knitting a stocking, which progressed 
but slowly, or reading "Pickwick," which 
proved a formidable rival to the clicking needles 
in its inroads upon her time and attention, she 
first awoke to the conviction that she loved 
Charley Foster, and the more she thought 
about the matter — it is a strange thing to 
say, but the indictment b a true one neverthe« 
less — ^the more unhappy and miserable she 
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became. With her there were no bright dreams 
of love, cancelling sorrow by hope and dis- 
pelling doubts by faith. She could not enter 
into, for she knew not, these glowing ex- 
periences. If she had hope, it was only that 
she might conceal her real feelings; if she 
knew what faith was, it was merely through 
an uncomfortable presentiment that she 
would prove very weak when she attempted to 
do so. 

Not that she doubted Charley's feelings to- 
wards herself. Though the light shed upon them 
by her awakened intelligence she discerned the 
sweet, sad certainty of his love, but from the 
first moment she admitted the soft impeach- 
ment, she felt she had an alien duty to perform 
— a duty paramount in its obligations as it was 
remorseless in exacting compliance with them 
— to combat the dawning temptation with 
all the strength of will and determination of 
purpose of which she was capable. She was 
young, very young, just verging on seventeen 
or thereabouts; but acute sensibilities do not 
depend on age for their development, and time, 
like a grindstone in unskilful hands, merely 
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dulls, if it does not wear away, the temper it is 
presumed to supply. 

Poor Lucy did not awake to the realities of 
her position gradually. Her lesson, like most 
of the bitter lessons of life, was short, but 
sharp in its impressions and decisive in its 
results. Not until Charley was precipitated 
from the ladder did she discover how much she 
really loved him, and then she nursed the feel- 
ing in her heart with ecstatic bliss for a brief in- 
terval, and then the thunder cloud came and 
obscured her bright hopes, and then the crash 
was heard and they exploded with it. 

In the bitterness of his disappointment at the 
projected payment of his mortgage on the 
Frickney Estate, Frank Foster had unguardedly 
indulged in comments which shot wide of their 
mark, or had no mark at all to guide their 
random flight, and hit susceptibilities for which 
they were never intended. The good man had 
blurted out his incoherent ravings about his long 
cherished designs for his son. He had said, 
that unless he became, what his ambition and 
his love had long pictured him as being, sole oc- 
cupant of both the estates, he never could have 
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his father's blessiog on his married life, and Lucy 
was not prepared, with all her love for Charley 
to involve him through its display in ^uch a 
climax. Sooner, by its suppression, if its aban- 
donment were impossible, let the dreaded catas- 
trophe be avoided. She owed so much to the 
Foster family^ a debt of obligation so vast and 
— what is not always the rule, but rather the 
exception with the recipients of a benefit — so 
fiiUy and heartily appreciated, that she preferred 
the sacrifice of her dearest wishes and most 
cherished aspirations, to being the means of 
sowing discord between father and son. If the 
former had his whims and his caprice, surely 
she of all others ought to bow to their enact- 
ments, for was she not a standing proof of their 
practical nature? It was a hard task which 
she determined to accomplish, but she nerved 
herself to the work from a high sense of duty ; 
and experience taught her, the old story it has 
taught so many, that, when duty and inclina- 
tion clash, few efforts are more painful than to 
do what is right and feel contented in doing so. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, Lucy at this 
epoch was both happy and miserable — happy 
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in the dawning experiences of her young love, 
in being near the object of it, able to minister 
to his comfort and to cheer his loneliness — 
miserable when her vagrant thoughts dared to 
trespass on forbidden ground, and analyse the 
feelings she had resolved to suppress. Luckily 
the associations of thought and action were in 
antagonism, for though the former conjured up 
its dark clouds of suffering, the latter had its 
sunny movements, which, whilst they lasted, 
effectually dispelled them. And so she was 
energetic in all her ministrations, the life and 
light of that sick room, striving in its varied 
exigencies to hide and forget for a time the vivid 
impressions she plainly recognized. 

Nor is it to be expected that Charley in the 
delicate position in which he now stood, could 
be insensible to the assiduous attentions of the 
little nurse who moved so noiselessly when he 
felt drowsy (a coincidence by-the-bye of very 
rare occurrence when she was in the room) who 
seemed to know by intuition the thoughts and 
wishes uppermost in his mind, and who was 
ever on the alert, to defer to and to gratify them, 
even before they were expressed. No, if he 
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loved her before, as that dever critic of aggre- 
gated trifles, Prudence Nettleton, very shrewdly 
suspected was really the case, he loved her 
doubly now, when each little act of kindness 
or gesture of sympathy, fanned the flame which 
had long been smouldering, and added fuel where 
in reality no fuel was wanted. 

Matters could not go on long in this way, 
sooner or later, for it is a mere question of time, 
a chance spark must ignite such a seething mass 
of inflammable matter, even if spontaneous 
combustion did not ensue. Both however 
worked gallantly to conceal and repress their 
real feelings, she from duty, he because the time 
had not arrived for their display, for he rebelled 
against the notion that any element of pity 
should weigh with her, any specious pretext 
plead with her heart for a misconstruction of the 
genuine impulse he was solicitous to find there 
in its full integrity. 

And so they passed the first stage of that 
fiery ordeals and after a time Charley was pro- 
nounced so far convalescent that he was allowed 
to come down stairs again, and then his troubles 
were smoothed over to a certain extent and hers 
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were intensified, for Frank Foster was there to 
share the burden, diverting his ideas into an- 
other, though subordinate channel, and leaving 
her more time for thought and less for action. 

He, for his part, was far too matter of fact in 
his ideas to take in the exact bearings of their 
peculiar position. As long as they were to- 
gether and happy in each other's society he was 
happy too, for they were the two objects he 
loved best on earth, the only claimants upon the 
sympathies of his large warm heart, save the 
memory of his dead wife, and his father's spec- 
tacles and mother's bible, that he at all recognized. 
" Young people will be young people," was his 
commonplace theory, and as a necessary conse- 
quence of this philanthropic estimate, he shut 
his eyes to what was really going on between 
the young people in question, or made matters 
worse by sly innuendoes and jovial jokes. Pos- 
sibly his faculties were not acute enough to 
detect the wounds he inflicted by this course of 
procedure, at all events they had not the neces- 
sary refinement to handle deftly the dangerous 
weapons he flourished so wildly and so much at 
randoin> whenever he ventured on his blunder- 
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ing allusions to Lucy's blushes or Charley's 
sentimental abstraction, and sought to account 
for the phenomena by insinuations, which, how- 
ever nonsensical and speculative be imagined 
them to be, were not very unsubstantial or wide 
of the mark after all. Badinage and sarcasm 
though kindly meant and playfully intended are 
not altogether harmless when they trifle with 
feelings still dormant and unexpressed, or have 
their fling at hopes which shrink from being 
recognized. 

Thus stood the mutual relations between the 
two at Luffincot some six months after the 
untoward accident, which confined Charley to 
his sick couch and initiated Lucy, curiously 
enough, not so much into the anatomy of the 
human frame and its osseous development, 
which would have been the practical commentary 
upon present associations, as into the workings 
of a far more complex piece of machinery, when 
viewed from without — her own heart. 

The day before the one appointed for paying 
oflF the mortgage at Frickney, Frank Foster had 
left home to attend one of the fairs in the 
neighbourhood, which in his opinion would not 
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have been a fair at all had he failed to attend it. 
Not that he wanted to buy anything or sell any 
stock, or to find out anything about the current 
prices, for he knew them by heart, but still 
fairs were a British institution in his opinion, 
and he was a British yeoman, and as a natural 
sequence the one could not go on very well 
without the other ; so he made a point of " going 
to fair," and handled fat mutton and punched 
fat steers after the most approved fashion, and 
drank sour beer in the morning and hot grog in 
the afternoon to counteract its elBTects, with a 
gusto that made his neighbours believe he was 
partial to tippling, though at home he was a 
moderate man, too much so, Prudey used to say, 
" for depend on't big men, like big oxen, require 
a sight of keep, and that of the best, to turn 
'em out in first-rate order." So he went to 
fairs regularly, and whether he bought or sold or 
did neither, which was usually his practice (his 
stock being well known, the market came to 
it, not it to the market, as is the case with the 
riff-raff which nobody cares to buy) ; he and his 
mahogany-coloured tops were as much a part of 
the recognized programme as the Cheap JacK 
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who vociferated at one end of the street, or the 
Punch and Judy who acted at the other. 

On the present occasion Charley was to have 
accompanied him, inasmuch as he could get 
about very well on horseback at an easy pace 
and with easy stages, but somehow when the time 
camefor them to start, hefought shy of his engage- 
ment on the plea that the weather was going to 
be rough, for his crazed leg, he averred, was a 
capital barometer, and throbs of pain were thrill- 
ing through it, prognosticating a change which 
it would be unwise to neglect. This may have 
been so, for on the whole Charley was eminently 
truthful, and he spoke on a point which no one 
was so competent to decide as himself; but the 
chances are the leg was a convenient excuse, and 
did duty in that respect for another organ where 
throbs of pain had for some little time been 
thrilling with a poignancy and iteration very 
suggestive of the conclusion that they were 
heartfelt. This presumption is strengthened by 
the fact that throughout the morning the leg 
was apparently forgotten, less rested than usual, 
and more restless than it ought to have been, 
for its owner was perpetually stumping about 
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here, there, and everywhere, as if possessed by 
an unquiet spirit of perpetual motion. 

Lucy seemed to feel this, for after a time she 
came down stairs to expostulate, but not until 
Prudence had delivered her wrathful comments 
to the unoffending Martha, in a tone of voice 
which conveyed them not only to Charley but 
to every occupant of the house — "di*at these 
there youngsters, they are the rashest and wil- 
fuUest animals ever I heard tell of, a precious 
sight worse than colts afore they be broked, and 
as obstinate as the old dun Moyle, who never 
will eat thistles when he is wanted to/' 

So it devolved on Lucy to lay the restless 
spirit, and with a heart that palpitated in strange 
emulation of it, she went into the little parlour, 
which Charley had previously entered, to do so. 

" You are very wrong, Charley ,*' she said, in 
a gentle voice, **to be trying your leg in 
this way. Now do sit down and rest yourself 
until dinner time. Shall I read to you a little ? 
Here's * Nicholas Nickleby,' which I brought 
from Remington yesterday." 

He took a chair as she requested, and sat 
down by her side. Then she brought a stool 

.2-2 
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and placed it carefully for his bad leg, and 
guessed intuitively the angle and inclination 
which suited it best, and when these preliminaries 
were satisfactorily settled, she took her book and 
composed herself to read. 

"No, Lucy! I don't want reading,'* he 
said, as she opened the volume and gazed 
vacantly * on one of the numerous woodcuts 
interspersed throughout its pages. "When 
other thoughts are uppermost, 'tis impossible to 
fix one's attention on what another reads, and 
that is a bad compliment to you, you know." 

" I don't mind that a bit," she answered, hur- 
riedly turning over the pages to find a place to 
begin, that looked interesting, for she felt that 
read she must if she wished to avert the dreaded 
disclosure, which she felt was coming. 

But he was too quick for her. Laying his 
hand firmly on the book, he gently wTested it 
from her yielding grasp, and placing it away 
from her on the table beside him, was proof 
against the beseeching look which silently im- 
plored its restitution. 

" No, Lucy," he said very quietly, " the book 
will stay there very well until it is wanted again. 
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Now I want to talk to you. You will hear me, 
will you not ?** 

She made an attempt to divert him from his 
purpose by a pointed reference to the old relation 
existing between them, and some of the ordinary 
details developed by it, vainly imagining that 
childish reminiscences might haply act as a foil 
to the more matured experiences then rife. 

"I always hear you gladly, Charley," she 
said, with a forced smile. *' Do I not ? When 
you taught me how to hold the reins and guide 
the pony, you found I listened to all you had to 
say, Fm sure, and I don't think Tm changed 
now/' 

This was said somewhat pointedly. It was a 
timid little hint in fact that as far as she was 
concerned the old status was not ignored, but 
he, if he observed it, was not in the least disposed 
to admit the second intention. Poor fellow! 
he had come to that pass when words plain and 
absolute would have failed to wean him from his 
heart's wish. Alas, his disease was not acces- 
sible to cooling lotions or soothing unguents ! 
Nothing remained but incision first and cautery 
afterwards ! 
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" No ! I don't mean that," he replied, some- 
what petulantly, but then changing his tone to 
one of deep feeling, he continued — " Let by- 
gones be bygones, Lucy. You have promised 
to hear me, and now I have this opportunity for 
which I have waited so long in vain, I will tell 
you all, tell you how unhappy I have been, and 
am, and must continue until I hear from you 
the assurance of your sympathy/' 

" You may be certain you always have my 
sympathy, Charley ; in weal or woe it is yours, 
if it can alleviate your sufferings or increase your 
happiness, or your father's. You know that you 
can freely count upon it, and as freely have it." 

Poor little Special Pleader ! She imagined 
she had hit upon a masterly move when she 
coupled the young man and the old together, 
but Charley was not to be put off in that way, 
so he veered away from the objective to the 
subjective view of the case, and entirely put his 
father out of the question in his amended defini- 
tion of what he really required. 

" Oh but sympathy will not content me, 
Lucy," he whispered. " I was wrong to use that 
word, for I want something more, something 
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deeper, something more lasting and sacred. Your 
love, dearest Lucy, is what T ask for, to have all 
your heart, and call you all my own, that is what 
I want — and now you know all, Lucy, tell me 
may I hope that you can and will reciprocate the 
ardent love I feel for you ?" 

She turned on him a look of deep affection— 
a momentary gleam it was of gratified love, 
which, despite her scruples and her resolve, could 
not help betraying the emotion with which she 
heard this avowal, but that was all : it soon 
faded away, and on her averted countenance 
might be traced the stolid, but tell-tale expres- 
sion which expediency assumes on the vain pre- 
sumption that it will hide the furtive, wayward 
delineations of real feeling which it would not 
be wise to reveal. 

" Why are you silent, dearest Lucy ?" he 
murmured ; and as he did so, he shifted his leg 
from the stool on which it rested, that, by 
changing his position, he might bask in the 
sunlight with which that first recreant glance 
had suffused his senses, and read from her 
lustrous eyes and beaming looks the bright ex- 
periences he hoped to find there. Alas, he was 
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mistaken 1 As Lucy's eyes met his, a doud of 
heavy disappointmeDt fell upon his heart, for in 
that interval of abstraction she had recovered 
her composure, and now on her features he de- 
tected — the old look of sisterly affection, it is 
true, but nothing more; no quiet depths of 
radiant happiness ; no truant flashes of pas- 
sionate delight ; no love, as he defined that feel- 
ing and longed to inspire it. 

" What !" he exclaimed, in a tone of voice 
which did not attempt to conceal his disap- 
pointment at her self-possession, for he was always 
candid and outspoken with everyone, and years 
of brotherly intercourse had widened the pro- 
pensity and made him occasionally somewhat 
blunt with her. " What, Lucy ! do you not 
hear what I have just said ; how I have told 
you all my hopes, and thoughts, and wishes? 
and yet you are looking at me as cold and in- 
different as if you had never heard a word," 

" Yes, Charley, I have heard it all," was the 
quiet reply ; " and you are wrong in thinking 
that your sister, Lucy, could feel coolness or in- 
difference at anything you may say, or anything 
you may feel." 
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" Sister ! Ah, there it is again," he flashed 
out impetuously : " nothing will go down but 
that, but I want more ; not to go pottering on 
with a sister and no sister, but to have you as 
my own darling wife, Lucy; to make your 
happiness the great object of my life ; to care 
for you, and look after you, and tend to your 
comfort, and make you the happiest little 
creature in existence, as you are the dearest, and 
to know you are all my own and nobody else's ; 
for, Lucy, I am very touchy and selfish about 
you, and I love you with all my heart and soul, 
and if I went on for a week I couldn't say more 
than that. You will speak to me now, will you not, 
and tell me what you say to it all ?'* 

" Yes, Charley, I will, if you desire ; but I 
had rather not just now." 

** Rather not what ? rather not tell me you 
love me ? Why, good gracious me ! you are a 
little scrupulous Miss, I fancy, not to say you 
love a fellow if you really do so." 

" No, Charley, it's not that I I have no 
scruples ; on the contrary, I do not hesitate to 
tell you that Tlove you very dearly — better than 
anybody else — better than I ought — better than 
is good for me or you either." 



I 
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"How can that be, Lucy?" he exclaimed, 
rapturously ; for he took the candid avowal of 
her real feelings as but a preliminary step to th« 
acceptance of his suit, '' if you are my wife that 
is the way in which I should expect to be 
loved." 

" Yes, Charley, if I am your wife," she an- 
swered, sorrowfully. 

•• And what's to prevent it," he inquired with 
a slight tinge of asperity in his diction; "people 
talk about the course of true love never running 
smoothly, but I am sure they are a pack of old 
muffs, as far as we are concerned. Nothing can 
be smoother and plainer and easier, with less 
hubbub and botheration, than our little affair. 
You love me and I love you, and there the 
matter is settled, I suppose." 

" Yes, it is settled,*' she replied, very Grmly ; 
"but not I fear in a manner that you wish, 
though it is the best for us, and what can't be 
avoided must be endured." 

" How is that, Lucy ? I'm sure I can't 
make out any earthly objection to our love, 'tis 
all such plain sailing, smooth as a race-course, 
with no pitfieJls or blind fences in it, that for the 
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life of me I can't make out who is to throw any 
obstacles in our way. Can you ?" 
" Yes, Charley, unfortunately, I can." 
" I should like to catch anyone at that game,'* 
he indignantly responded. " I'm not a child to 
bear anything of that kind quietly. No, no ! 
Man, woman, or child, whoever it may be, will 
rue any interference with my love for you, Lucy ; 
aad if there are any difficulties, real or ima- 
ginary, in our path, I'm not the one to sneak 
away from them, or shirk oflf like a fellow who 
does not like the look of an ugly fence, and 
goes ever so far round to avoid it. That's not 
my way ; I go slap at it, neck or nothing, and 
I'm generally there, or thereabouts, at the finish, 
and so I'll be now, whoever tries to put me out 
of my stride." 

" Everybody knows you are a famous rider, 
Charley," she replied, gently endeavouring to 
free her hand from the firm grasp in which he had 
managed to involve it, but without success, for 
he would as soon have parted with his life's 
blood as with it ; " but sometimes you meet 
with fences which are insuperable, do you not ? 
dangerous places, which it would be sheer mad- 
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ness to attempt^ and a positive impossibility to 
surmount ?" 

She said this in so marked a manner that he 
could no longer mistake her meaning. Dropping 
her hand, he stared at her for a moment per- 
fectly dumb-foundered. He was too miserable 
to be angry, too much taken by surprise to 
demand at once the explanation he required. 
At length, however, he did speak, with a specious 
attempt at sarcasm endeavouring to conceal the 
blank disappointment that well nigh mastered 
him. 

" And pray, Miss Lucy, what may be the big 
fence that is likely to pound me in this instance ? 
I have a right to know that, at all events, 
before I have a shy at it." 

" Myself, Charley," she answered, with a 
voice scarcely audible from her desperate at- 
tempts to hide from his view the deep-seated 
emotion she really felt — '^ I am alone to blame 
for it all." 

He sprang to his feet with an agility to which 
he had long been a stranger, and confronted her 
with a look where determination and doubt 
were curiously blended; for he was resolved 
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then and there to know his fate, but he was un- 
certain how he must construe the contradictory 
statements of her duplicate confession. 

" Lucy," he said, almost sternly, " how can 
that be ? How are you to blame for knocking 
my hopes to pieces? How can you reconcile 
this with your earlier assurance that you loved 
me ? How can you make out that you yourself 
are the obstacle to my dearest wishes being 
realized ?" 

"Because I think, Charley, or rather I'm 
certain, that it had better not be/' 

" Does that mean you would rather not ?" 

She took a moment to consider whether she 
could answer that question truthfully, and appa- 
rently her love had succumbed to and been merged 
in her appreciation of the duty she had accepted 
in preference to it ; for she replied, somewhat in- 
coherently it is true, but still sufficiently plainly 
for her purpose. " Yes, Charley, I would rather 
not, if you wish to know vyhat I really feel." 

" I see it all," he flashed out with ruthless 
vehemence, " you are ashamed of me and my 
game leg, ashamed to link your fate with a 
pitiable dot-and-go-one piece of goods — ashamed 
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of a cripple. Yes, that's it ! a cripple who 
hops about on a crutch, and who, for anything 
we know, may turn out lame for life." 

He spoke in a passion, but the words were 
no sooner uttered than they were bitterly re- 
gretted. One glance at that little, meek, up- 
turned face, so deprecatory and so eloquent in 
its appeal of patient anguish, arrested the fierce 
tide of feeling which had hurried him away far 
beyond the point where he could successfully 
control it, and restored the mental equipoise he 
had temporarily subverted, when, in totid oblivion 
of her long and painstaking solicitude during 
his illness, he dared to impugn her motives and 
question her sympathy. That glance was suffi- 
cient. It brought him to his senses at once, 
and evoked the apologetic disclaimer of the 
wrong impulse he had attributed to her and 
the faulty estimate he had taken of her conduct. 
'* Forgive mc, Lucy, for being so passionate. I 
was put out, you knpw, and provoked like a fool 
to say what I did not really mean. You must 
try and forget it, for it is a pack of nonsense, 
with no truth about it, and what I am heartily 
ashamed and sorry that I said." 
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She was crying bitterly now, but somehow 
the abandoned hand found its way back again 
into his strong grasp, and lay there passively 
without betraying the slightest indication that 
it wished to be withdrawn. 

" It was cruel and unkind of you, Charley/' 
she presently murmured, " to say such things. 
As to your accident you might have known how 
much dearer you have become to me, since my 
unfortunate request prompted you to make the 
venture which resulted so unhappily. But be 
that as it may, you shall no longer be in the 
dark about my real feelings, and I tell you 
plainly that lame or otherwise as it pleases God 
to make you, I do love you, and shall continue 
to love you, as I never can love anybody else, 
but" 

** But what, my own darling Lucy ?" he im- 
petuously ^claimed, as he raised her imprisoned 
hand to his lips, and impressed on it a burning 
kiss of gratitude for the plain spoken acknow- 
ledgment which had made him so happy again. 
" Why use that horrid word ? 'tis not a question 
of huts at all, when you're satisfied and I'm satis- 
fied, and there's no person to make the least 
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objection, nor any earthly reason why we should 
not do as we like." 

'• Yes, Charley, there is one reason," she an- 
swered, sorrowfully, for the vision was a bright 
one which that young heart was forced to reject. 
" One which you seem to have forgotten, or pro- 
bably never recognized •" 

" If I have not recognized it, of course I cannot 
tell what it is, though for the life of me I cannot 
see, when you and I are contented with each 
other, what reason can keep us asunder. It 
must be a precious far fetched one, I should 
imagine ; and I for one won't stand upon trifles 
in resisting it, when there is such a prize to be 
won by doing so." 

" Have you never heard that duty when it 
interferes with inclination is a harsh taskmaster, 
and that it often suggests a course against which 
the heart rebels, but to which the heart and in- 
clination are obliged to yield in the long run ?" 

" Of course I have ! Father always was a 
great stickler for duty. From my earliest boy- 
hood, as far back as I can remember he has been 
perpetually dinning into my head his old saws 
about it. * Do your duty, Charley, and shame 
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the devil/ he would say, and then again, ' duty's 
like a blaek draught, my lad, take it you must 
when you want it, however bitter and beastly it 
may taste, so d(m\ get sipping it, off with it at 
once, as you must suck it down sooner or later, 
dregs and all/ '* 

*' Exactly ! Father was quite right too ; but 
ivhat does duty say in the present instance, about 
us, I mean, Charley ?" 

" Oh ! that's all right enough ! Duty's a 
jollier and pleasanter schoolmaster than usual 
I tell you what it is, Lucy, I look him fiitnly in 
the face, and he does not blink when I d.o so, 
nor try to hide himself behind this evasion or 
that set of excuses ; no, no ! duty preaches the 
same lesson my heart does, which i3 pimply tbkio 
little Lucy must be muie/' 

She shook her head very mournlnlly, and 
jreplied with a voice full of feeling : 

" I wish from my heart, Charley, I could take 
the same view of it that you do, 'twould save 
me a deal of misery if I could, both in the ps^io 
I endure myself and in what I am obUg^ to 
inflict on you/' 

" But why don't you? It seems to me ^ucti 
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a plain, straightforward matter, since you admit 
your love for me, that I cannot tell why you 
hesitate. With me duty and inclination go 
hand in hand, with you inclination seems all 
right enough, only some absurd notions of duty 
make you fight shy of an engagement which 
would insure the happiness of both.'* 

" Yes ! happy, very happy !" she replied, in a 
musing voice, which did not reach his ear, but 
then, changing it for a louder key which did, she 
continued, " You are right, Charley, ray notions 
of duty do fight shy of it and plainly rebel 
against it. They may be far fetched in your 
estimation, not so in mine. There they are 
deeply seated and tenacious, or if not, I do not 
read them right." 

" For God's sake tell me what they are, and 
don't keep me any longer in this fearful sus- 
pense," he blurted out, quickly, for his hot spirit 
chafed against the timidity which deferred the 
crisis, or the affection which sought to parry 
it, whichever influence it was that kept her from 
the ultimate disclosure, and had not her calmness 
awed him he would very likely again have burst 
forth into another outbreak of temper similar 
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to that in which he had recently indulged ; for 
Charley Foster, with all his good qualities, had 
a hot and fiery temper of his own, and a life of 
even prosperity so far had failed to put on the 
strong bit which misfortune curbs so tightly for 
recalcitrant natures. 

" I will tell you," she responded, in a voice 
choking with emotion, as the bonflicting sug- 
gestions of love and pride, of gratitude and 
despair, crowded on her memory. " They are 
easily explained, two words will do it, and these 
are — my position." 

" 'Tis all my eye and Betty Martin about your 
position, Lucy. If I'm satisfied with it, that's 
enough. If I prefer you to any one else in this 
wide world, and think your position rather an 
honour to you than otherwise, who has any right 
to question my judgment or to find fault with 
my choice?" 

"Your father." 

" My father. He be blowed, why he loves 
you like the apple of his eye — ^rather better than 
he does me, if anything, and surely your duty to 
him ought to make you say, * 1 will make you 

3—2 
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happy as well aa your son by being his wife and 
never leaving you/ ** 

" He would be terribly disappointed in me, 
and vexed with you, if he heard me say so." 

'' Not he ! I can answer for him as certainly 
as I can for myself." 

'' You forget his own dear and deliberate 
statement on the subject." 

*' Yes I do ; I was not aware it had ever been 
mooted by him, or alluded to in his presence." 

" What then did those words mean, when he 
read the letter which declared his hopes about 
the junction of the two estates to be null and 
void, ' all along Tve said that unless that could 
be the case, you' — ^you, Charley, he meant — 
* never would have my blessing, though you 
married a royal princess or even little Lucy 
here ?* They meant something surely, for they 
were spoken very solemnly." 

" Oh ho !" laughed Charley, gaily, " dear 
little self-tormentor, I see now where the shoe 
pinches. Was it so matter of fact that it 
thought a stupid old dad in a fit of the dumps, 
tneant all that bosh for gospel ? Darling little 
Lucy, I didn't think you could be so downright 
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and straightforward as that, though you are 
honesty itself for that matter. Now tell me 
plainly, is that all ? is that your only scruple and 
sole objection ?" 

" It is, Charley ! But though you make so 
light of it, I can't look at it in that slighting 
way. The words were spoken and were meant, 
for I remember them well and have thought of 
them often." 

" Dear little puss I Now let me understand 
you, please, for if I'm to go at this awful fence 
you spoke about, I must have a good view of it, 
and choose my pace and select my ground for 
taking off, and do everything fitty and ' there- 
after,' as Prudey says. You take exception to 
father's old rigmarole, and say that in conse- 
quence of that speech of his you think yourself 
duty bound to give me the cold shoulder. You 
won't be mine while that stands staring you in 
the face ? Is that so ?" 

" Those are exactly my views of what I owe 
to your father and to you. Yes, and even to 
myself ; for I have not foi*gotten who and what 
I am, how much I am indebted to your father, 
and how little I am able to repay it. So with 
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that plain expression of bis will to guide me, I 
never will take a step which is in direct opposi- 
tion to it." 

''But what if father should eat his words, 
what then, Lucy ?" 

"Oh, Charley!" 

''What if he should come to you twice as 
solemn as he was before, and say, ' I've been a 
big old stupid, little 'un, that was all a pack of 
stuff and nonsense that I said the other day. I 
didn't mean a syllable of it, and am precious 
sorry I dropped such ghastly expressions on the 
spur of ^the moment, for the hugest wish I have 
in my heart is to see you Charley's wife before 
I die ;' Lucy, darling Lucy, what will your reply 
be then ?" 

" I will kiss the dear old man," she answered, 
with a smile, " and tell him not to take on so, 
and that there is no occa" 

" No — no. I don't mean that," he impetu- 
ously interrupted her. " I don't care what you 
say to him, as long as you don't give away all 
the kisses before I can claim them ; but all I 
want to know is this, what answer will you make 
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to me when I then say, Lucy, will you now be 
mine?" 

She hesitated for a moment before she replied, 
for her heart was too full of the new born hope, 
too overwhelmed with the flood of conflicting 
feelings which were agitating it to speak with- 
out an effort. At length she spoke, laying her 
little hand impressively on his shoulder as she 
did so. 

" I will say then what I say now, with that 
restriction — I am yours, Charley, now and for 
ever, in weal and woe, with all my heart and all 
my love." 

The restriction itself, the bad leg, and all 
other sublunary matters, were forgotten in the 
rapturous ecstacy of that moment. They sat 
there hand in hand, but neither spoke. There 
is a happiness too great for words, and that they 
were then experiencing ; a soul commune, elec- 
trical and silent, which the outward world can 
not decipher, and yet they took it all in, and 
gloated in rapture over revelations they had never 
read before. 

He was the first to break the silence — not 
because he felt it irksome, but because he desired 
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to resolve her on the vital point, the exception 
of which he had made so light, and with good 
reason, for he knew his fa(;)ier's love for Lucy, 
and that it was in reality the great wish of his 
heart to witness her union with his son, though 
in a moment of great disappointment his tortured 
feelings had found vent in the expressions so faith- 
fully treasuredby the one who heard, but almost im- 
mediately forgotten by the one who uttered, them. 

" Darling Lucy, don't take to heart what 
father said," he whispered ; '' I will have a talk 
with him when he comes home to-night, and 
I'll soon put that little matter straight. He 
never meant it at all, I'm certain, and so he'll 
tell you himself, with no end of apologies, before 
he's many hours older. So don't think anything 
more about it ; he'll satisfy you, I can promise, 
and before very long, too, or I'm out in my 
reckoning. But there goes the dinner bell for 
the men, so Prudey will be coming here with the 
cloth directly. Cheer up, and remember father's 
all right enough, and as happy as a bird, and 
so he will tell you with his own lips — so don't 
mope and pine till then." 

"No, Charley, I will not," she replied, as 
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she returned his kiss. " Until then I shall con- 
tent myself with being what I have ever been, 
your only sister." 

Saying this, she vanished from the room, just 
as Prudence entered; but that keen-sighted 
Abigail saw enough to confirm her previous 
suspicions, and mumbled her comments to her- 
self as she laid the cloth— 

" Billing and cooing like a pair of turtle doves 
— oflf they go when the hawk comes. Well, I 
never ! this is staying home from fair and no 
mistake ! Leg aching, indeed ! Well, 'tis the 
lamest excuse ever 1 heard tell of even from a 
lame man !" 

But the leg was right for all that. That 
afternoon the weather changed, and in the 
evening it blew a gale, and rained heavily, so 
much so that Frank Foster waited, in the hope 
it would clear off, and that he might return home 
without a soaking, and this delay occasioned an 
extra glass of grog, and that led to another, and 
then he became engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion on the respective merits of superphos- 
phate and guano, and that was rather dry, choky 
work, both actually and from its associations, and 
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80 it involved a third ; and thus it was very late 
before he returned home, drenched to the skin ; 
for, as is often the case with persons who " wait 
for a shower to clear, *^ he started when the rain 
was at its height, and had the full benefit of its 
fury during the whole of his journey. Not that 
he was the worse for liquor, with the exception 
of that which came pure and undiluted from 
the surcharged atmosphere above him, for he 
could stand any amount of tippling on occasions 
like the present, or, to use his own expression, 
" half-a-dozen bottoms of brandy needn't make 
a man a beast of a fair day, provided he eats 
boiled meat, and doesn't sit with his back to the 
fire/* 

In truth, the only bad eflPects of his unwonted 
dissipation were to be found in Charley's disap- 
pointment, that he was not able to have his 
projected interview with his father that evening. 
He appeared so wet and cold, when he took off 
the mahogany tops by the^ kitchen fire, that 
Prudence oracularly declared that, "Bedford- 
shire was the only place, and treacle posset the 
only thing, fit for the likes of he." So her advice 
was followed, at least as far as the intended 
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locality was concerned. Thus Charley was 
reluctantly compelled to defer his interview, and 
Lucy the solution of her difficulty, until the fol- 
lowing day. 

To-morrow! Ah, well! it is a happy ar- 
rangement for most of us, that we know not its 
revelations, for if we did, how few would look 
hopefully on the issue, or be desirous of testing 
the experiences which it has in store! Un- 
certainty is much maligned when we querulously 
bemoan our inability to scan the future. There 
is something far worse, and that is the certainty 
that when an uncanny prospect meets our glance 
we are unable to avert it ! 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WEATHERCOCK BLOWN OVER. 

The next day was that appointed for the pay- 
ment of the mortgage money at Frickney. 
During the six months which had elapsed since 
the intelligence of this to him irremediable 
calamity had come like a thunderclap upon 
Frank Foster, he had slowly and laboriously 
brought his mind to accept a result which he 
found it impossible to alter. He was a bigoted 
man, but yet sufficiently shrewd to know that 
" what must be must be," and though he saw 
the frustration of his dearest wishes, and the 
subversion of his cherished plans in the impend- 
ing catastrophe, still he was too proud to blazon 
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his sorrows abroad, too practical to be ignorant 
that if he did so the sceptical, unfeeling world 
would merely laugh at him for his pains, and 
impugn the folly of allowing a business transac- 
tion to turn out a matter of feeling. 

However, it was well understood by the in- 
mates of Luffincot that the whole subject was 
an unpleasant one, and had better be avoided 
in conversation, so whatever Frank Foster's feel- 
ings may have been during this interval of sus- 
pense, they were kept pretty much to himself, 
and he appeared to be tolerably reconciled to a 
new investment, whereby he had obtained interest 
one per cent, in advance of what Elton Mowbray 
had been paying him. He had a sore, it is true, 
but he found it wisdom to " grin and bear it,'' 
probably for the reason that the grinning process 
was the only way he had of testifying his repug- 
nance to the crisis he was compelled to endure. 

Always an early riser, on the eventful morn- 
ing in question he was down stairs considerably 
earlier than usual, in fact, even before Prudence 
Nettleton had had time to open the shutters. 
Perhaps the business he had in hand for the day 
plagued him, or the unusual libatioos of the 
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evening before had made him restless and 
fidgety^ But be this as it may, he could not 
sleep, so he struck a light, and dressed himself, 
and proceeded to the little parlour to arrange 
his papers, and plod once more, for the last time, 
through the mortgage deed, which he invariably 
read once a quarter, when the interest became 
due. Thus he neglected his usual visit to 
Charley's room, for he thought it too early to 
disturb him, especially as he had been up later 
than was altogether prudent for an invalid on 
the evening before. 

For some time he busied himself with his 
legal documents, and then read up the "Magnet," 
which his attendance- at the fair had prevented 
him from doing with his general regularity, and 
then — when daylight began to peep through the 
crevices of the shutters, which Prudence would 
not open for fear of disturbing him, and 
" dimming the diplight, that was better to see 
by for reading and figuring than a mixture 
of two lights that put one the other out, 
and made a glimmer, where 'tis impossible to 
see what's what" — he blew out the candle, and 
took upon himself the task of doing that part 
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of the housekeeper's duties, which her con- 
sideration for his literary labours had postponed. 
Haying done her work in opening the shut- 
ters, he next proceeded to follow the bent of his 
own inclination in deferring to a habit which 
was seldom or never neglected, when he came 
down stairs of a morning, he threw up the 
window, and thrust his head out into the dim 
atmosphere to certify himself about the weather. 
He was a farmer, and a correct appreciation of 
what the weather was, or was likely to be, had a 
material effect upon his plans for the day. No 
orders were ever given to his labourers, until he 
had carefully weighed the pros and cons for fair 
weather or foul, for he would say that, " to send 
hands to the bam on a tine day was as big a bit of 
nonsense as to go horse-hoeing or hay- making in 
bosoms of rain." So he invariably looked out 
of the window " the first thing," and read the 
prognostications thoroughly before he put on the 
mahogany tops, and went out to test, through 
actual experience, whether it was a case of *' rain 
or shine." 

Now he looked out wistfully towards the east, 
to see whether the sky was grey or rosy, or 
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whether it had that peculiar bryssy tint, which, 
he well knew, indicated barn-weather, however 
promising other signs might be ; and then as a 
natural sequence, he turned his eyes towards the 
pigeonhouse to see if the wind was likely to 
bear out the conclusion which the horizon had 
already induced — that a bright calm day was 
likely to succeed the truculent storm of the 
evening before. As he did so, his attention 
became instantly riveted on the unnatural ap- 
pearance it presented. As well as he could discern 
through the dim haze of the morning a great 
portion of the slates that covered it had been 
blown off, whilst in many places the rafters had 
been dislocated, and stood out grim and stark in 
the gloom, for the storm had swept down upcm 
the roof with resistless fury, and had ripped up the 
salient angle first, and after penetrating through 
the gaping aperture had lifted the rotten rafters 
and had forced some clean away from their 
original bearings, others topsy turvy on the top 
of them, leaving a few semi-detached fragments 
sticking out like the weatherbeaten arms of a 
dilapidated direction post. Alas ! as the old man 
stood gazing on this scene of desolation, he 
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read by degrees the extent of the calamity. At 
first the morning mist was hanging about the 
tattered edifice, so that he was unable to decry 
more than the general outlines of its dismantled 
appearance, but as the fog rose and the dawning 
light dissipated the opaque veil so persistently 
interposed before it, he fancied the weathercock 
was not as it should be. The more he looked 
the more dissatisfied he became. Perhaps his 
eyes were weak from the strained tension to 
which he had subjected them, or the light suited 
bats and owls far better than it did an old gen-> 
tleman who was obliged to use his father's 
spectacles to decipher large print, or perhaps he 
was not ysed to it, and had better continue his 
introspective exercise until he became so. Be 
this as it may, he still gazed earnestly towards 
the pigeon-house, and at length the astounding' 
intelligence was gradually forced on his convic- 
tion, that the weathercock was no where to be 
seen. Rubbing his eyes vigorously with the 
sleeve of his coat — a clarifying process they 
rather needed after the concentrated stare which 
Would have proved wearisome to stronger optics 
than he could boast of — he thrust his head and 
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shoulders as far as he possibly could out of the 
window, that by a closer view he might realize his 
true position and confirm or dissipate the sus- 
picions which had already caused him that 
choking sensation which the heart experiences 
when some sudden crash of irremediable mis- 
fortune is recognized as imminent. Too fatal 
the assurance^ too certain the catastrophe now ! 
The vane, index, letters and all, had bodily dis- 
appeared from their accustomed position. A 
blank uniformity of dull sky was alone visible 
where before the jaunty bit of brass with its 
gauzy capitals relieved the monotony of a view 
altogether aerial. Without a doubt the weather- 
cock had been blown over in the fearful tempest 
of the night before, for there was a large 
aperture gaping widely on the roof where it 
ought to have been, and from it protruded the 
jagged remnants of the riven timbers to which 
it had been originally affixed. 

To enter into Frank Foster's feelings when 
he made this discovery depends upon an accu- 
rate estimate of that morbid superstition which 
was an energizing principle in his character. 
There was an utter helpless prostration of 
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energy, an immediate, thorough surrender of 
win, an isolation of thought from every other 
object except the vague presentiment of ap- 
proaching evil. With these the component 
parts of the mental discipline he was forced to 
undergo, is it any wonder that the poor old man 
stayed there nursing his anguish, gazing listlessly 
and vacantly into the brightening scene with- 
out, which seemed to grow brighter and cheerier 
as the darkness upon his heart became more 
fixed and gloomy ? 

There Prudence found him after a time, too 
absorbed in his anguish to heed her entrance, 
too much wrapped up in contemplation of his 
destiny to answer her earnest inquiries, when 
she announced it, by any sign of recognition 
except a groan, which from his great breadth of 
chest and muscular development rather re- 
sembled the report of a small piece of artillery 
than the expression of deep emotion wrung from 
a human heart. 

"Now don't take on, Master Frank," she 
expostulated in reply to it, " in this fashion I 
What's the matter I can make out sure 'nuf. 
Empty stomachs and book reading don't agree 
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with you. Eat first and work arterwards has 
alsvays been your way, and now to come down 
of a morning when you ought to be sleeping, and 
sitting here poking over your books and papers 
with nothing to eat, and in your own house too, 
why you ought to be ashamed of yourself 1 Come, 
shall I get you a mite of rum and milk to taste 
your stomach afore breakfast is ready ?" 

Her master groaned again, less bitterly than 
before, in acknowledgment of her proposal, leav- 
ing her sagacity to decide whether it was a 
negative or an affirmative form intended by it. 
So she decided it was the latter, and fetched the 
rum and milk, putting in an extra spoonful of 
the fii-st ingredient " to dear away the cobwebs 
from the old man's head, for," she informed 
Martha, " he was a bit hazy this morning from 
letting his brains work harder than his teeth." 

" Here, Master Frank," she said on her return, 
" is some cordial that youVe knowed the virtue 
of afore now, Twill warm the cockles of your 
heart and give you the beautifulest appetite, for 
I havn't forgotten the nutmeg grater this time 
as I did the last." 

Frank Foster took the beverage, and drank it 
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off with the utmost faith in her predictions, and 
they seemed likely to be verified, for as a pre* 
liminary testimony to its efficacy he recovered 
his voice, and on returning the empty tumbler 
he did not groan, but spoke his thanks : 

** Thankee, Prudence," he said, " 'tis a rare 
brew and no mistake." 

" Warms where it goes, doesn't it now ?" 

" Yes sure ! I do fed the better for it ; and 
I have need to for that matter. Just you look 
there. Prudence, and tell me if you don't think 
I have reason to be flustered above a bit." 

He pointed as he spoke towards the dis- 
hevelled pigeon-house, and she instantly con- 
strued aright his somewhat indefinite allusion, 
and detected the cause of his extreme moodiness. 

** O my !" she flashed out, "what a rumpus ! 
Rafters bare and broked like a skeleton which 
the boys have been a pelting with stones ! And 
that old varment's at his tantrums again, is he ? 
Well, with all kind of respect to you. Master 
Frank, I am uncommon glad he's come to earth 
again once more, for he's the most awful dirty 
piece of goods on the whole farm, in doors or 
out either, and I be ashamed of my life to see 
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'un all 80 black and tamishy up there where the 
sun shows 'un oflf so clear to every passer-by/' 

*• Dirty or clean 'tis all the same, Prudey," he 
answered, in a despondent voice. *' The luck's 
the same whether he's as bright as your elbow- 
grease can make him, or black and smutty like 
the Brindle cow I got home from Jersey." 

" That can't be," she answered, with decision, 
" for bright luck and dirty luck hain't the same, 
now be they ?" 

This was rather a poser for her master to 
answer, but with considerable adroitness he 
shirked the issue involved, and confined himself 
to his own experiences. *' Ah, but 'tis all dirty 
luck with me, Prudey, when the weathercock is 
knocked over I No sunshine or brightness in 
store for me then, I guess ! You remember 
how he told about the missus and my poor old 
mother. 'Tis my turn now, or Charley's, one 
of us, for we are the last of the breed. Stock's 
run out nearly, Prudey." 

" Two of 'e left, and that's one more than 
Father Adam was afore a helpmeet was found 
for 'un. Plenty to stock one farm, that I reckon, 
or if 'tisn't it ought to be." 
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"One farml" he sighed. "Ah, Prudey, it 
ought to have been two in one by this time, and 
then Ishould have had more heart to bearmyluck, 
whatever turns up before we're many days older." 

"Now I be fairly terrified out of my life, 
Master Frank," she indignantly responded, " to 
see you so avaricious come in your old age. 
I've no patience with'e — hankering arter your 
neighbour's goods, and fretting yourself to fiddle- 
strings because you can't get 'em." 

" 'Tis the wish of a long life," he answered, 
meekly, " and now knocked in the head ! Well, 
'tis hard to bear !" 

" You remember Jose Paul, don't'e, Master 
Frank?" 

" The hempen rogue ! To be sure I do, he 
stole my turnips !" 

" He took 'em all of a spur, to make a pasty 
or two, and you was terrible angry and told 'un 
*twasn't the valey of the turnips you minded, but 
the sin of coveting what didn't belong to 'un ! 
Wasn't that the oration, now ?" 

" Yes, something like it I believe I said, and 
would say it again to him or any scamp who 
took my goods." 
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" And yet you yourself be a coveting acres 
upon acres of turnips, and meadow land, and 
pheasant coverts, and all the rest of it. Seeming 
to me you be worse than old Jose, for he was 
an old stupid, and bad an empty belly, and you 
be a wise man, and can thank God you have the 
best of good living, ale bome-brewed, bread home- 
made, even the soap that washes your clothes 
made at home too I Master Frank, Master 
Frank, Tm downright ashamed of your gospel." 

He looked rather ashamed himself at this 
direct onslaught upon his. ruling passion, though 
his reply expressed resignation at a crisis he could 
not avert more than a desire to admit that he 
bad taken a wrong view of a relative duty, and 
was sorry for it. 

" Well, it's all over now," he said, " and if I 
did wrong, why I'm the sufferer for it, that's 
alll" 

*' Now, rU teire what I would do. Master 
Frank, if I was you. I'd just leave the old 
weathercock alone, and not have 'un fixed again. 
Then he can't keep on plaguing you out of your 
life and vexing your vittals with his rigs and 
nonsense." 
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"That can't be, Prudey. Tis an old famUy 
relic and an old family superstition, and whilst 
I live I must have him up there to give me a 
bint now and then. 'Tis good for me, I sup- 
pose, and when I die those that come after me 
may do as they please, and stow him away some- 
where else if they have th^ mind." 
, "As to that 'tis neither here nor there," 
Prudence retorted, " and what other people may 
do is no matter to you nor me. But if you will 
be so wilful as to fix 'un arter this, he shall go 
up again in another colour, or mother coal's no 
use at all !" 

" Mother Coal ! Who is she, Prudey r 

''No she at all, nor a he neither, but the 
bestest receipt ever I got for scouring brass, and 
if you'll only leave 'un alone to me for a fortnight 
I'll turn 'un out as bright as either of the bell- 
metal milk pans, and as clean and tidy as a new 
pin." 

" What'ill be the good of that ? He'll soon 
get as black as ever up there in the current of 
smoke, whenever the wind blows from the south- 
west." 

" But don't'e see the luck will be the better, 
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if he's got a clean face to put upon the matter ? 
Nothing can go on proper and fitty with dirt 
ahout it. I hope in heaven they keep the clean 
decent souls apart by themselves, or I shan't be 
for shifting my quarters in a quick stick. Here 
we can keep respectable by putting a sight of 
labour and trouble about the furniture, but what 
they can do there where they say all labour's 
ended, is more than I can make out, for even 
French polish won't last for ever without a 
freshner, and where there's a large company like 
tha^ there must be lots of dust." 

Where her speculations as to the precise nature 
of a future existence would have ended it is irre- 
levant to determine. Happily Frank Foster 
always dreaded these ebullitions of a theobgy 
more matter of fact than profound, and now he 
very easily changed the current of her thoughts 
into a more simple channel by diverting them 
from the theoretical to the actual associations of 
which she was a far more sagacious exponent. 

" Well," he said, *' Prudey, have your way if 
you will. For my part I sha'n't be particular 
about a week or so if you wish to try your hand at 
the poor old vane. Should anything happen to 
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me, Charley, of course, will have his say on the 
subject ; but there, have him brought up if you 
will, now he's down I'll have the roof repaired 
thoroughly, maybe if I get over this turn, he 
shan't start again, unless the whole building 
comes down with a run." 

With this wise resolve he proceeded in far better 
spirits than could be expected under the circum- 
stances, to dive into his mahogany tops and to 
arrange his rather tight-fitting Sunday corduroys 
— a matter this last of considerable difficulty, 
for he thought a button-hook an innovation which 
he was not prepared to adopt, and a piece of 
string a feminine device which he did not under- 
stand ; so he invariably trusted to his finger and 
thumb to perform the laborious task of inserting 
recreant buttons into the most unmannerly 
button-holes, that would persist in shrinking 
defiantly from the point of contact to which they 
were destined. 

Prudence on the other hand having finished 
dusting the parlour (for it must not be imagined 
that she had been idle during the preceding con- 
versation, or had allowed the duster with which 
she was mvariably armed to be at rest) instantly 
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availed herself of her master's permission and 
sent her help to appropriate the vane. It was 
found in a most lamentable plight, bulged and 
distorted from the battering it had received in 
its somersault, with the interstices that formed 
the letters filled with earth and lime. Altoge- 
ther it presented the appearance of as disreputable 
a piece of brass as could be picked up at the 
omnium gatherum shops of those marine store- 
dealers who appropriate any thing they can lay 
their hands on without Prudence Littleton's ab- 
horrence of dirt, but at the same time it was 
firmly attached by two strong rivets to a splinter 
of timber which, though rotten enough, testified 
to the fact that Charley's handiwork had at all 
events been satisfactorily and strongly executed. 

Disappointed again 1 Well, it is the lot of 
most of us, so Charley's chagrin can be readily 
appreciated, when he found his father did not 
pay his accustomed visit to his room that morn- 
ing ; and so can the feeling of delicacy which 
prevented him forcing an interview when he 
heard the intelligence of the catastrophe, which, 
according to Prudence Nettleton, invariably 
" turned the house topsy-turvy, more than white- 
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washing, or sweeping the chimneys, or opening 
the drains, or all of em put together, would do." 
Stin he consoled himself with the reflection that 
he should have a capital opportunity of making the 
necessary communication in the afternoon, when, 
according to the programme already arranged 
between them, he and his father would meet at 
Frickney, and most likely return together after 
«the business of the mortgage had been settled. 

Frank Foster, in his peculiar way, had an eye 
to business. He was very clever at combi-> 
nations, or, as he expressed the propensity, he 
always liked to kill two birds with one stone, if 
the birds were conveniently situated for the pro- 
jectile to reach them, and make a cannon with- 
out any great effort at ingenuity, so when he 
remembered that a particular water-meadow, 
which was then floated, required an eye to see 
that the irrigating waters were duly distributed, 
and that the said meadow could be easily 
reached by him if he walked to Frickney 
instead of riding the old black mare, he decided 
at once on taking the route which promised to 
save him a professional jaunt on a iiiture 
occasion. 
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So he gulped down his angubh when his 
glance incontinenay wandered for the twendeth 
time at least since hb discovery to the old 
pigeon-house, and having kissed " the little 'an " 
so tenderly that Charley was enraptured, and 
Lucy herself hegan to think that Charley was 
right and she was wrong aftar all about his real 
feelings towards her, he admonished Charley to 
be punctual in his appointment at the side-door 
at Frickney, and then salBed out spud in hand 
on his excursion. The spud was a weapon he 
always used instead of a walking-stick in his 
perambulations about the farm, and, when, 
asked why he did so, invariably replied that " he 
was not too proud to root up a thistle on his 
own estate, or to carry a bit of a scraper to 
pick out the muck from bis boots when he went 
to see a neighbour." On the present occasion 
he found it a very useful assistant, for the 
cumbrous and old fashioned machinery he used 
for iirigarion proved on inspection to be choked 
with weed, and had it not been for his trusty 
weapon, which acted as a rake m the emergency, 
he would have been obliged to lose for a day 
the benefit of the " fi^t fl^... ^^^ he was 
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farmer enough to know that the deposit then 
accumulated is of a &r greater value than any 
subsequent secretions. ManfuUy he went to 
work to dear away the dehris carried down 
— relics of last night's storm — and with great 
satisfaction he surveyed the result of his labours 
when they were completed. Still he was not 
satisfied — the meadow looked so hungry, and 
the wash from the surrounding country then 
passing through it, was so exactly the fertilizing 
adjunct required to " put a different face on it," 
that he made up his mind to look in on the 
meadow as he returned, and see the floodgate 
acted properly, and rectify any stoppage that 
might occur in the interval. With this deter- 
mination, he continued his journey, and reached 
the spot assigned for his meeting with Charley 
about five minutes after his arrival, but still 
in excellent time to maintain his character 
for punctuality, on which he rather prided 
himself. 

The business was soon over. The lawyers 
had long ago settled all the preliminaries con- 
nected with it, so there was nothing to do but 
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to sign the deeds and receive payment, and 
then when all was over, Frank Foster gave 
Charley the money, and explaining how he was 
obliged to return by his previous route, requested 
him to ride round by Remington and deposit 
it in the bank. 

Elton Mowbray had passed several years of 
his life in army society, and rather piqued 
himself on the idea generally prevalent among 
officers in her Majesty's service that he knew 
how to do a thing well, so it was out of deference 
to its suggestions that he insisted on the whole 
party staying to lunch — an invitation which 
accorded with Frank Foster's appetite far better 
than it did with his pride. To farmers there is 
a magic significance in the expression — '* dinner 
time," even more so than there is to the gene- 
rality of Englishmen. It is the break in the 
day, the sole oasis in the dreary monotony of a 
compulsory routine. It is the hour at which 
their gastronomic instincts predominate, when 
the pleading requisition, " if it is but a crust," 
asserts with painful iteration its claims to be 
heard and its intention of being answered. If 
Frank Foster's appetite clashed with his pride 
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on the propriety of breaking bread in a Mow- 
bray's house, and on such an occasion as the 
present, let it be remembered that it was long 
past his general dinner hour, that he had had 
the stimulus of a lotig walk and lacked the sub- 
stantial backbone of a good breakfast, for he 
had been too excited about the vane to be as 
hearty as usual, and now, if the truth must be 
told, he was rather ravenous and prepared to do 
ample justice to the repast to which Elton in- 
vited him with considerable urbanity. 

Thus his pride was worsted, and the lunch 
accepted ; and after time, as the invigorating in- 
fluence of the foaming tankard, more than once 
replenished, began to be felt, he forgot his 
troubles, mortgage money, vane, and all, and 
publicly announced that as far as he was con- 
cerned from that day forth " bygones should be 
bygones.*' Further than that, before he left, he 
proposed a toast, which, as far as it was possible 
to determine from a muddle of incoherent 
diction, was intended as a pledge of amity for 
the future between the originally bellicose 
families, and the expression of a wish that they 
might be eventually united, as there seemed no 
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probability of the estates, under present circum- 
stances, being vested in the same proprietorship 
by any other method of acquisition. Then he 
took leave, in high good humour with himself 
and everybody else, and trudged off towards the 
water-meadow with more kindly feelings in his 
breast towards Elton than he had ever expe- 
rienced in his life before, for Prudence's reflec- 
tions on his conduct had not been thrown away, 
and he had already began to admit that he '* had 
a thick head upon his shoulders," and that to 
be in a position to increase his income without 
risk was not such a great calamity as he had 
tried to persuade himself and others that it must 
be. He had partaken of the hospitalities of 
Frickney, and he went away from its door a 
changed man. How to return the civility, how 
to meet the obligation, how to get Captain 
Mowbray inside his house and make him welcome 
to Prudey's best October, were thoughts which 
surged up and down in his large heart, and he 
had almost determined to offer him the shooting 
over LufEncot until Charley should be enabled 
to take the field again, with a view of solving 
these compensatory questions. Perhaps, too. 
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he was a little proud of seeing Charley treated 
with so much consideration hy E3ton^ for he too 
had business at Remington, and had proposed 
that they should ride there together. At any 
rate he was satisfied with the fact that he had 
seen them ride oflF together on very friendly terms, 
and he cherished a sort of hazy notion that he 
had now witnessed the first step towards that 
family union to which he had vaguely referred. 
How it was to be brought about he knew not, 
but at all events his toast was not tied to time 
in the issue it involved. It was loosely framed 
to suit contingencies — if the blissful result did 
not occur in one generation it might in the next ; 
but it was an enormous change in feeling, a 
total prostration of the old prejudice which could 
have induced a Foster to originate the hope, 
much more to express it to a Mowbray. 

On the other hand Charley did not think 
much about the hereditary quarrel which had at 
length been patched up in a far more satisfactory 
manner than he expected to be possible. He 
had long dreaded the transaction of the day as a 
means of widening the gulf between the two 
families, and it was with a heavy heart that he 
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rode to Frickney, for he fancied there woald be 
some wrathful explosion on his father's part, 
especially as he knew he was put out about the 
weathercock. Hence he was agreeably sur- 
prised, and when he rode from Frickney, accom-^ 
panied by Elton, he congratulated himself that 
that evening at all events would see Lucy's 
scruples removed and her love sanctioned by the 
expression of his father's approval. With a 
light heart he rode to Remington, chatting gaily 
with his companion, and fancying him a better 
sort of fellow than prejudice had ever painted 
him, and when he reached Remington he did his 
business at the bank very expeditiously, and 
having nothing to detain him then, jogged quietly 
home, burning to impart to Lucy the gratifying 
news that the day had passed off without any 
display of paternal intemperance, but that 
** Father was coming home in a most splendid 
temper, and that he should bring him to the 
scratch directly, before he had time to bother his 
brains about the weathercock again." 

Happiness is unquestionably contagious, more 
especially when one of two lovers acknowledges 
its blissiiil influences and tries to impart it. No 
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wonder, then, that Lucy saw matters in the 
same light that Charley did, and looked upon 
the future through the same roseate lens ! No 
wonder that they stayed in the little room dimly 
unconscious of all that was passing without, not 
even longing for father's return that their doubts 
might be resolved and their engagement acknow- 
ledged! There was a deep spring of quiet 
rapture welling forth from their hearts which 
kept them absorbed in its depths and isolated 
from any contact with impressions from without. 
They were supremely, radiantly happy, and not 
until Prudence came to lay the cloth for supper 
did they awake to the consciousness that they had 
been lingering there for some hours, regardlessly 
ignorant of how the time had been flying, utterly 
indifferent to any other thought than the bright 
tissue woven by brilliant day dreams, and tinted 
by their lustrous hopes. 

Then they were concerned to find Frank 
Foster had not returned. He was usually so 
punctual, that they could not help feeling uneasy 
at his prolonged absence, and when another hour 
passed away, and the clock in the black oak case 
in the stairs tolled out the announcement that it 
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was ten o'clock — his usual bed-time — they 
could no longer restrain their fears that some 
accident must have occurred to prevent his 
arrival. Allowing two hours for his walk and 
one for his work in the water-meadow, he ought 
to have reached home soon after Charley. There 
was no place of call in that direction where he 
could drop in and spend the evening, no possible 
occupation in which he could be engaged so long 
after dark. What excuse to allege in palliation 
of their fears they knew not, but Lucy thought 
of the dilapidated vane which was propped up 
somewhat ostentatiously in a spare corner of the 
wash-house, and her heart sank within her when 
she remembered Frank Foster's superstitious 
presentiments in connection with its fall. 

And so another hour passed on drearily and 
slowly, as time always lags when we expect an 
arrival, and by and by the clock struck eleven, 
and yet no father came; and then another 
prolonged interval of strained expectancy, and 
midnight came very doubtful and desolate, 
and then thoroughly alarmed, Charley ordered 
out all hands and mounted his horse, and the 
forlorn hope set out on their midnight explora- 
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tion to scour the country and afford assistance 
to the missing farmer, should he require it. 

Running parallel with the line of watered 
meadows which it was presumed he would tra- 
verse in his return, was a narrow strip of wood- 
land, and along its further margin ran a bridle- 
path, which swept round to the very meadow 
then under irrigation, and skirted the boundary 
fence between the Luffincot and Frickney estates 
before passing through a solitary field into the 
main road beyond. Down the woodpath Charley 
electedi;o ride, whilst the others went on foot by 
the more direct line through the meadows. He 
took a boy before him to carry a lantern and to 
open the gates that intersected his path, and 
having given his instructions for certain emer- 
gencies, bade Lucy a hasty adieu, and started off 
at a canter, which he had proved to be the 
easiest pace for his crazed leg on horseback. 

He had traversed the whole woodpath without 
finding the slightest indication of the missing 
man, and had reached the last meadow long 
before the pedestrians had half finished their 
explorations, so slackening his pace to a walk he 
paced gently on by the side of the boundary 
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fence, leaving the boy with the lant^n to stand 
on it, as a signal to the rest of the party. As 
he neared the gate which opened from the 
meadow into the last field of the estate, he be- 
came aware of a series of uneasy movements on 
the part of his horse. At first he pricked his 
ears and seemed to stare wildly into the gloomy 
shadows from the fence, then he tossed his head 
jerkingly, and presently snorted and stood still, 
defying all Charley's efforts to make him start 
or approach the gate. Too good a horseman to 
bully a horse under such circumstances, Charley 
hailed his companion, and bade him go on ahead 
and try and detect the cause of the animal's evi- 
dent alarm. It was soon apparent. There, as 
the lantern cast its glimmering rays across the 
road, lay a confused mass full in the gatewayr — 2^ 
huge stone Chariey thought at first which had 
slipped in the heavy rains from the coign of the 
fence and had rolled out into the pathway. But 
no I A second glance assured him that it was 
not so, for his keen eye detected by the road- 
side another object somewhat closer to him^ 
which he had no difficulty in recognizing as a 
bat. Sick at heart be dismounted^ and taking 
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the lantern from the boy, who was as frightened 
as the horse, he sprang forward to know the 
worst. As he did so, his foot struck against 
some iron substance, and the concussion sent a 
long bright staff spinning on the road before 
him. Alas ! it was his father's spud ! The hat, 
too, which he had now reached, was undoubtedly 
his father's also. It had the broad brim and 
low crown, which bespoke its identity even to 
the cursory glance which he bestowed on it, as 
he passed on to the larger object which had 
originally attracted his attention. Then, as he 
cast the focus of light upon it, he knew all ! 
Doubts now had given place to a dreadful cer- 
tainty. The last flickering suggestions of hope 
had expired as the overwhelming conviction 
forced its way through all obstacles his affection 
improvised against its acceptance — that the in- 
animate mass that blocked up the gateway was 
no other than his father. Full on his pallid 
countenance the light was gleaming now ! There 
could be no mistake ! No evasion of the terrible 
fact! No palliation of that stony truth that 
poor Frank Foster was lying a ghastly parody 
on the strong, hale man who in rude health and 
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exuberant spirits had a few hours before parted 
from him at Frickney, — motionless, and soul- 
less — for he was dead. 

In that trying emergency, Charley's fortitude 
did not forsake him. Kneeling tenderly by his 
father's side he tore open the bright scarlet 
waistcoat which he always wore on Sundays and 
holidays, and thrust his hand beneath the 
flannel shirt to feel if haply some faint pulsation 
on the heart belied the stark, rigid impress of 
death his features wore. But the skin was 
chilled — barely lukewarm where this woollen 
fabric covered it most effectually, — and as his 
hand slid downwards towards the region of the 
heart it grappled with saturated clothing and cold 
clammy clots of what he knew was blood, and 
then it was buried in a gaping aperture, whose 
torn and jagged edges mingled with fragments 
of velveteen singed and crisp, revealed the truth 
how some deadly missile had sped through the 
thin shield of the Sunday suit straight to the old 
man's heart. When assistance came, kindly hands 
were busied to proffer help, and sympathizing 
hearts suggested hopes they could not realize 
themselves. But it was no good ! Help and 
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hope were alike powerless ! No science could' 
avert the climax. No human skill recall the 
spirit which had flown! There on his own 
manor, close beside the boundary fence of that 
property which he had so long and so ardently 
coveted, lay Frank Foster, shot through the 
heart by an unknown hand. The deed was done, 
but no clue was left behind to trace the culprit, 
no evidence to unravel the tortuous combina- 
tions of unseen guilt. It baffled the detective's 
art and the keen prying glance of affection. 
Cupidity could not have been the motive power, 
for purse and watch and seals were all intact ; 
vengeance was certainly not the ruthless aggres- 
sor, for Frank Foster died without a foe, now 
that the Mowbray feud was buried in oblivion. It 
was one of those tragic mysteries which defy the 
intelligence of man ! A happy reflection is it 
for the timid wayfarers in thejourney of life that 
there is a keener glance which they cannot scoff 
at — a scrutiny more searching and sustained 
which they cannot treat with impunity ! 



CHAPTER III. 

duty's discipline. 

The consternation caused in the neighbourhood 
of LufEncot by the foul murder of its kind- 
hearted, but somewhat original, proprietor, was 
not a mere spasmodic effort of transient indig- 
nation. On the contrary, it called forth the 
warmest sympathy for the bereaved family, and 
the most laborious exertions on the part of the 
authorities to trace the clue of circumstantial 
evidence which they fancied they possessed to 
its legitimate and successful issue. 

The clue was slender enough, it must be ad- 
mitted, for it consisted merely of a scorched 
gun-card, and the impression of a footmark on 
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the basis of the hedge, through which, without 
a doubt, the muzzle of the gun protruded when 
the fatal shot was fired. When, however, the 
footmark and the gun^card both pointed to one 
and the same indiridual as perpetrator of the 
crime, and that individual was proved on the 
most indisputable authority— even the murdered 
man's own son — to be perfectly innocent of the 
charge, the pages of the daily papers throughout 
the kingdom teemed with the suggestions of 
amateur detectives, and there apparently the 
matter ended. The local police were at fault, 
the magistrates of the district hopelessly puzzled, 
and the London detectives thoroughly unable to 
throw any light on the subject. They main- 
tained through thick and thin that the gun-card 
and the footprint were the only tittle of evidence 
they could collect, and that they proclaimed the 
murderer to be Elton Mowbray. The facts 
which implicated him were simply these : the 
gim-card extracted from the wound of the mur- 
dered man (for the gun had evidently been dis- 
charged at close quarters as he turned towards 
the ambush to fasten the gate, and the whole 
charge of No, 4 shot had penetrated his breast. 
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gun-card and all) was of a peculiar kind, which 
Elton and nobody else in that neighbourhood 
was known to use. It was Joyce's patent which 
had recently come out-^a wad of felt, with a 
dark green exterior, and the size exactly corre- 
sponded with the 13-bore of Elton's Manton. 
Then again the solitary footmark bore a marked 
resemblance to the impression of the boot which 
he ordinarily wore. This was also of a peculiar 
pattern, having a curious tracery of nailwork 
festooned over the sole— the elaborate handy- 
work of a west-end tradesman, with whom he 
had dealt for many years. 

If, however, this evidence was suspicious, its 
refutation was beyond all question. First, the 
alibi was conclusive — ^Elton had left Frickney 
in the company of Charley Foster, and had 
stayed at a friend's house in Remington until 
nearly midnight. Beyond this, the rebutting 
testimony brought to bear on the distinctive 
facts was singularly plausible. Admitting the 
gun-card to be of the sort and bore he generally 
used, was it not a patent extensively advertised, 
and enjoying a reputation in sporting circles, 
second only to that of Eley's ? Hundreds of 
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other people used it and a 13-bore, besides 
Elton Mowbray, though probably the Remington 
district contained a class of sportsmen who were 
content with an old hat and a rude punch that 
bore a random approximation to the bore it was 
intended to fit. Be this as it may, Elton did 
not hesitate to afford every information in his 
power febout his armoury. The gun was 
found thoroughly cleaned and oiled in the cup- 
board where he always kept it under lock and 
key. There he maintained it had been since 
he last used it in the previous week, for he put 
it away in the case himself and had scrupulously 
kept the key in his own possession. Certainly 
Joyce's cards were there in bags which had 
never been opened, and in one which had been 
nearly emptied; but that was the only con- 
necting link between Elton and the gun which 
fired the shot, and public opinion admitted it to 
be very weak and somewhat warped. 

Nor was the explanation of the footprint less 
satisfactory. Its only weight in evidence rested 
upon the peculiar sprig traced with small brads 
on the sole which had caused it. For twenty 
years or more Elton had used that identical 
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tracery. He bad in fact imported it into the 
neighbourhood, for be found it an admirable 
holdfast in walking through a district proverbially 
slippery. But then it was admitted that the 
pattern had been very generally copied by the 
provincial Crispins, that it was now very much 
in vogue about Remington, for other people 
besides Elton had on trial found out its superi- 
ority over hobftails and iron plates, and its 
special adaptation to the pedestrianism of the 
neighbourhood. Besides, the most careftd 
scrutiny could detect but one impression, that at 
the basis of the fence, (for it was presumed the 
murderer had found his way to his place of 
ambush by the main road, which had been re- 
cently stoned, and not through the line of 
meadows that formed the arc to the macada- 
mized bow), and that impression was frag- 
mentary and incomplete, in fact, perfectly un- 
trustworthy as a delineation of size or shape, or 
any of the minutiae so essential for identification. 
Thus, the circumstantial evidence collapsed, and 
as the attempt to assign a motive was equally 
unsuccessful, Elton Mowbray came off with flying 
colours from the vague suspicions which were 
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attached to him as the presumed murderer of 
Frank Foster. Evidently the police had hit 
upon the wrong scent, and when they found out 
their mistake, they were indisposed or unable to 
rectify it. If, however, the public aspect of the 
catastrophe was unsatisfactory in the extreme 
by reason of the doubt and uncertainty in which 
its perpetration was involved, its private expe- 
riences were very well defined and clearly de- 
veloped. About them at all events there was 
no doubt, no uncertainty. They were stern, 
uncompromising exponents of agony acute and 
yet prolonged — the acknowledgment of a para- 
lyzing blow, which was irremediable. 

Both Charley and Lucy felt this to be the 
case. After the first terrible crisis had passed 
away and they became inured to the associations 
their bereavement engendered — slow and dreary 
though the process proved — they then awoke to 
the fiiU perception of the altered relation in which 
they now stood to each other, and of the neces- 
sity that for the future it should be plainly 
recognized and properly defined. The death of 
Frank ^ Foster — the kind fiiend and indulgent 
father, was undeniably a bitter trial for them 
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both, but that is a trial which time assuages and 
pious memories must soften — a trial, too, which, 
as it involves a loss that sooner or later must 
happen, brings with it its own anodyne in the 
reflection that the result, though premature, is 
not unexpected after all. 

But with the young people at Luffincot there 
was another element of unhappiness, apart from, 
though accidentally associated with, the prime 
misfortune, they so deeply felt and so genuinely 
lamented. By his father's sudden and violent 
end Charley had been unable to make that 
definite communication of his love for Lucy, 
upon a spontaneous acknowledgment of which, 
on the part of one now, alas ! unable to guaran- 
tee it, the future happiness of both depended. 
He knew Lucy's indomitable sense of duty, her 
stem truthfulness, her unyielding nature, should 
either one or the other be assailed ; and he saw 
in the lamentable catastrophe they now deplored 
not only the loss of a father whom he dearly 
loved, but the subversion of those bright day 
dreams in which be had so recently indulged, 
and the idol shattered even before he was aware 
bow devoutly be worshipped it. It was amoral 
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checkmate for them both, though each more suo 
endeavoured to find a solution of the difficulty. 
• Some months elapsed after Frank's Foster's 
death, before' the subject which was uppermost 
in their hearts, was renewed between them, but 
it was a miserable interlude — a period wherein 
they tried to steel their hearts for the revelations 
which they knew must come. Both had decided 
how to act, but both hesitated to make the first 
move, both shrank from avowing the position 
they then held to be untenable, simply because 
they feared what issue the ultimate change 
might entail. Better, they argued, to be uncer- 
tain about happiness than to be certain of misery, 
to take life with its series of sweet hopes and 
chequering fears than to select the alternative — 
a dreary monotony of woe. They were about 
right, if they could count on the persistence of 
their will, or their virtual contentment with their 
lot. Without these credentials of success, such 
a state of things cannot last long, certainly not 
in the case of ardent lovers who strive to be 
platonic — and their experience coincided in this 
view. Mines charged with combustibles are 
always dangerous. 

6-? 
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Itfiasoo a bright MmmCT^siPonMngfliattfaej 
were strcAiog together in the green hnes at 
LoflincoL The quiet harmony of the scenes 
aroond them seemed to have a corresponding 
influence npon their fedings, for they were very 
quiet — almost sedate as they wandered on, paus- 
ing every now and then to pick some fiiYourite 
wild-flower or to scan some weU- known view from 
a convenient gateway — plansihle excuses for 
mental pie-occupation, as lovers have found and 
win continue to find to the end of the chapter. 
At length Charley spoke : 

** See, Lucy, here is a strawherry," he said, 
" the first of the season. I am glad I saw it 
before you." 

" Ah, your eyes are always sharp to find any- 
thing like that,'' she replied ; *' but why are you 
glad you found it and I did not?" 

^* Because now I have the happiness of giving 
it to you," he answered, tenderly, handing her 
at the same time the slender stem from which its 
luscious fruit depended like a coral bead from a 
golden breast-pin. 

She took it, and carried it in her hand foe 
some time mechanically. 
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" Why don't you eat it, Lucy ?" he gently 
whispered, as be detected her glances ever and 
anon lingering on it. 

" No, that musn't be," she replied. " May I 
do what I like with it?" 

" Of course you may, for it is yours.*' 

" Well then you must carry it there for me," 
she observed, quietly placing it as she spoke in 
his button-hole. 

" It will stay there safe enough, but what do 
you intend doing with it, Lucy ?" 

"I shall give it to Prudence when we get 
home," she answered, firmly. 

** What ?" he flashed out ; " give it to 
Prudence ! Why so ?" 

" Because it is right, Charley, that's why." 

"Right to treat me in this way! Oh, 
Lucy ! " 

'* You said I might do what I liked with it, 
did you not?" 

" That's true enough, but I never expected 
you would hand over what a fellow had given 
you to a servant, though she is as good as 
gold." 

" It is better it should be so, Charley," she 
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replied, with exquisite feeling, " better come to 
some understanding at once, better know the 
worst and have done with it." 

"Lucy," he implored, " you must hear me 
now, for speak I will, and tell you my opinion 
of the position in which we are placed. You 
know what prevented me applying to poor 
father for a confirmation of our hopes. He was 
all right enough, I am positive, and forgot the 
words you make so much of dmost as soon 
as he uttered them. They were light, vain 
words, and meant nothing. Why, then, are 
they to make us miserable for life ; why bind 
you to a course which father, if he could come 
back from his bloody grave, would see with 
sorrow ? Why make you reject the honest love 
of a heart that is all your own ? Why" 

"Stop,"' she interrupted. "You forget, 
Charley, the terms of our compact. Without 
father's sanction, I was to be what I have ever 
been, your sister. That, through evil report and 
good report, in weal and woe, whatever betides 
us, I am prepared to be, and happy in the privi- 
lege of being so, but, no ! no ! nothing more." 

"-You must be and shall be," he violently 
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retorted. " Before God, if not before man, you 
are my own, my betrothed wife, Lucy, and you 
have no right to listen to these stupid scruples 
— scruples that no one but yourself wiould ever 
have conceived, for you are over sensitive and 
squeamish, esp(Bcially as you say you love me/' 

" Yes, Charley, I have said that before, and I 
say it again. I do love you, and my love is so 
strong that it bids me do my duty to you at all 
hazards." 

" Your duty to me, I maintain, is to take a 
sober, sensible view of our peculiar circum- 
. stances, to look upon what father would have 
done had he lived as a better guide than what 
. he did not do before he died — to forget your 
old plaguing condition which cannot now be ful- 
filled, and to be my own, my wedded wife as 
soon as it may be proper and right that you 
should be so. That, Lucy, is my idea of your 
duty to me." 

*'But that is not mine," she earnestly an- 
swered. " Yours is the far brighter and the 
far pleasanter view of the two." 

" If it is so, why not give in to it ?" 

" Because I should forfeit my self-respect, and 
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lose my confidence in myself if I did so ; because 
I could not look for God's blessing on a step 
where your father's was and is withheld ; because, 
in a word, I love you, Charley, and will not sub- 
ject the one I love to the misery of hereafter 
reflecting upon me for being weak and irresolute, 
where on every plea of gratitude and affection 
and obedience to one I loved and regarded as a 
father, I ought to have resisted temptation, and 
have done what I knew to be right. No ! 
Charley, I owe too much to your father and to 
you as well to be ungrateful, now that the hour 
of trial is come. I have made my decision, and 
nothing can change me now." 

"And what is your decisiow, Lucy ? " he asked, 
in a husky voice. " I see it is unfavourable to 
me, for you look so hard, as if nothing would 
turn you. Well, I suppose I and my happiness 
are to go to the dogs, and my love for you 
thrown overboard, provided the silly scruple has 
its fling and father's rash speech holds good." 

" Don't be angry, Charley," she expostulated, 
'' If father did speak rashly, he is dead now, and 
his words cannot be recalled." 

"Ah! that's the worst of it," he replied. 
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" Had he lived half-a-dozen hours longer^ he 
would have recalled them safe enough, and have 
said in addition that he was terribly vexed he 
ever uttered them, as you seemed to take on so. 
He would have, I'm certain." 

" Yes I had he done so, it would have been 
different : now, however, as he did not, those 
words are binding on us, as I said at first/' 

" No, they are not ! " he answered sternly — 
" ask anybody ; ask Prudence, if you like, and 
be guided by her answer. I shall be satisfied if 
one single person says you take the proper and 
correct view of the matter; and, though it will 
be an awful effort, I'll try and bear my misfor- 
tune with a good heart — like a man, in fact, 
who knows there's no help for it. Now, will 
you do that, Lucy ? " 

" No, Charley ! " she answered decisively. " I 
cannot, for I must not, do what you ask. What 
Prudence, or any one else, may say, is imma- 
terial; it cannot have any influence upon my 
feelings. If all the world said one thing, and 
my conscience said another, this is the course I 
am bound to select, however difficult and un- 
pleasant it may be in reality." 
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" That's some of your book-learning," he 
replied, very bitterly ; " sonne grand old maxims 
they shove down in print to appear wise and 
pious, and all that sort of thing; but nobody 
ever heard of them being followed, and why 
do you set yourself up to do more than 
others?" 

" Other people have their line of duty ; I have 
mine. If they think lightly of their obligations 
I do not. To be able to see matters in the same 
light that you do would.be my greatest happiness. 
Yes," she added, tenderly, as the unchecked 
tears ; coursed japidly down her pale, wan cheeks, 
" I would give, anything, to be able to say as 
conscientiously, as I could lovingly, Charley, I 
am yours ! . . But duty forbids me, and the 
memory of your poor father gives me strength 
to check the words which love prompts, and my 
heart would gladly utter/' 

" If so," he impetuously exclaimed ; " if you 
love me as you say you do ; ** if your heart feels 
as deeply as you seem to imply that it does, be 
mine, Lucy, without hesitation or delay. Throw 
all these obstacles and scruples to the winds, and 
you never shall regret that you have done so. 
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Through life my first object in assuring yout 
happiness shall be to make you confess that the 
happiest day you knew — the one you look back 
upon with the most heartfelt satisfaction and 
truest delight — is that wherein you let your love 
vanquish these absurd fancies. Think for a 
moment," he continued, his passion overbearing 
all restraint, and making him really eloquent : 
" what a bright, happy place, the dear old place 
will be with you for its mistress ; how delighted 
Prudence and all the rest will be that you are 
there where you ought to be; what a life of 
busy, happy usefulness you can lead, with every- 
thing I have, yours, as much as mine, with 
everybody loving you and proud of you, but no 
one half as much as I shall be." 

It was a bright fairy picture! Visions of a 
home she could call her own — prospects of hap- 
piness with a man she loved far more intensely 
than she had ever, yet admitted — pleading little 
temptations associated with the dear old farm- 
house where the happiest period of her life had 
been passed — convictions strong, and reiterated, 
that in her new sphere she could do good, and 
elaborate a thousand little schemes of practical 
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beneficence among the poor old villagers she was 
so much attached to; all these considerations 
crowded on her mind with overwhelming force, 
and for a moment she stood irresolute — about 
to yield, Charley fondly imagined, and he ar- 
dently trusted it might be so. 

But, no ! Lucy Trevillian had a guiding prin- 
ciple, and though it was now rudely assailed by 
the combination of several interests levelled 
against it, it stood the shock firmly and trium- 
phantly. A slight tremor thrilled her frame, 
without a doubt, as she replied to his passionate 
appeal ; but it was the acquiescence of her will 
in an unpalatable decision — not the surrender of 
her judgment before his specious impetuosity, 
that wrung it from her heart. 

" No ! " she said, very quietly, but firmly for 
all that ; " you must not tempt me, Charley. 
If I could, I would, but it is impossible ! It must 
not be ! All you say only convinces me that 
my other decision is right, and that I must put 
it into execution at once." 

" Your other decision !" he scoffed bitterly, "as 
if any decision could be worse, and more trying to 
bear, than your absolute rejection of me ! If so. 
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out with it at once ! * In for a penny, in for a 
pound \ now you've crushed my heart, I don't 
care how soon you knock me on the head as 
weU." 

" You wrong me by speaking so intempe- 
rately," she gently answered. " Only by a long 
struggle with myself, and after much painful 
thought, have I arrived at the determination, 
which now I find to be more necessary than 
ever, of leaving Luffincot, and going elsewhere 
to find a home." 

He stared wildly at her for a moment, per- 
fectly speechless with surprise and dismay. In 
all his wild flights of despair he had never 
lighted on such a catastrophe as this. Not to 
have Lucy for his wife was bad enough, but to 
lose her as his friend, his companion, his sister, 
was a depth of anguish he had never dreamed of 
fathoming. He was too bewildered to speak- 
too much absorbed in the utter desolation such 
a prospect portrayed, to detect the terrible effort 
it had cost her to make the avowal. 

How is it that women almost always recover 
from the effects of these trenchant strokes sooner 
than men do ? Are their spirits more elastic, or 
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their agony less condensed — more distributed, as 
it were, over the whole inner life, and not so 
overwhelming at a single point. 

Lucy felt the blow no less poignantly than 
Charley, but she had her feelings, perhaps, 
under better discipline, for she was the first to 
speak : " Dear Charley," she murmured, " that 
is my decision, and that will be yours, too, when 
you are able to think calmly and dispassionately 
on the subject. It is best for us both, best that 
we should part, and part at once.*' 

" Can you love me, and say that ? " Were the 
only words the poor fellow could utter, for he 
knew when Lucy said, "it is best," entreaties 
and expostulations could not wean her from her 
purpose, however much her wishes might ac- 
quiesce in the attempt. 

" Yes, I can, and do love you, and say that, 
Charley,'* was the firm reply, *' and because I do 
love you better than everything else, I take a 
step which your happiness and welfare require. 
Living here any longer, I shall be in a false 
position, and you will be so too. We shall be 
only subjecting ourselves to a recurrence of these 
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harassing scenes, and that must not be ; we part 
friends, do we not, Charley ? " 

" But what in heaven's name do you intend 
doing ? " he at length exclaimed when he awoke 
to a full perception of the calamitous issue in- 
volved, both for himself in losing her for ever 
and, for her, a friendless orphan, going forth 
to battle with the rude world alone. *' Where 
are you going ? Where will you live ? Who 
will take care of you? Who will provide for 
you?" 

" I must take upon myself all those responsi- 
bilities," she answered gravely. '* I have a plan, 
if you will help me — but that, I know, you will 
do ; it is simply this ; — a lady is advertizing in 
the Remington Gazette for a companion, and 
I shall apply to her, if you will drive me to 
Remington to-morrow." 

He saw it was no good to combat her resolu- 
tion, so he assented with a heavy heart. Still his 
love was so ardent, his happiness so centred 
in her affection ; that he could not part from her 
without one attempt at a compromise, now the 
more satisfactory issue was out of the question. 

^* Promise me/' he whispered, as they lingered 
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beneath the ivied porch of the old farm-house, 
"that if you ever see your way dear through 
this horrid scruple, you will let roe know at all 
hazards." 

" I will/* she murroured; and then they parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LAST GLIMPSES OF THE OLD HOME. 

" The lady will be here in about a quarter of 
an hour ; if you'll walk upstairs and sit down till 
she comes, you're heartily welcome, Miss." Such 
was the salutation which greeted Lucy when she 
presented herself at one of the principal shops 
in Remington a few days after her decisive in- 
terview with Charley. In accordance with her 
intention then expressed she went to the Gazette 
office on the following day, and arranged the 
time and place for an interview with the adver- 
tiser through an agent to whom she was re- 
ferred, and this was the answer she received 
when she told her name and explained her busi^ 
ness. 
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She had not long to wait, for the lady was 
punctual to her appointment, so she was spared 
that speculative ordeal, which all have under- 
gone when they have passed a long interval 
of suspense in waiting for an interview they 
dread, and have nothing else to do than adapt 
beforehand their conduct to a thousand im- 
aginary contingencies, or let their thoughts run 
riot about the character and demeanour of the 
stranger, if it be so, they expect to meet. 

Lucy, however, had no occasion to be timid or 
nervous about an interview with the lady who 
now accosted h^. As far as she oould judge, 
the stranger was about forty years of Age, or she 
might have been somewhat younger, for she 
bore the unmistakable traces of suffering on her 
pale countenance ; and though a sweet smile 
tried to hid€ an aching heart, it was a poor sub- 
terfuge, and merely called attention to 'expe- 
riences it was forced %o conceal. She had jpro- 
bably been beautiful, for the wreck of beautj^ 
remained now, after all the wear and tear of 
stormy anguish it had been compdkd to en- 
dure, but it was the expression of moumfiil 
resignation, more than that, which won Lucy's 
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heart, for it struck a chord in unison with her 
own full-toned grief, and evoked those sympa- 
thetic overtures of real feeling whidi threw down 
at once each barrier of reserve and effaced all 
restrictions upon a genial communication of 
thought between them. 

" You are the young person, I understand, 
who answered my advertisement,*' the lady ob- 
served after the first salutations were over, " so 
far the applications I have had, though numer- 
ous, have not been satisfactory, for I fear I do 
not hold out any great inducement in the way of 
gaiety to my companion, and then I don^t suit 
some, and some don't suit me, and the conse- 
quence is that though I have been for some time 
advertising, I have not yet been successful." 

" Gaiety," Lucy answered, " is no inducement 
to me. No ! I believe — I am certain I would 
rather not meet with it, for I could not enter 
into it, or feel at home if £ were expected 
to do so — no ! I don't wish that at aH to be a 
part of my duty." 

Their eyes met as she spoke^ and in that 
glance Alice Mowbray— for she was the stranger 
— read all. There was something so exquisitely 

7—2 
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chastened in Lucy's meek expression of quiet 
suffering, some irresistible charm which she could 
not define, pleading so eloquently for sympathy 
that the high-bom lady could not withhold it, or 
resist the strange fascination which seemed to 
attract them the one to the other. 

" My poor child,*' she observed kindly, " you 
are young, very young to speak in this way. 
Am I right in guessing that you are no stranger 
to suffering ? If so, you may confide in me, 
for I, too, have learnt many a dreary lesson in 
the same school." 

She said this with such genuine feeling, that 
poor Lucy's self-possession at once broke down, 
and she responded to the invitation by a down- 
right flood of tears, which for a brief space 
choked her utterance. When she did manage 
to speak, the words came in broken and uncon- 
nected sequence : 

" You are kind, very, to say this to nae ; per- 
haps I had better tell you all about myself, and 
then you will understand how I am situated, and 
why I am now applying to you."^ 

This candour suited Alice exactly. It was so 
much in h^mony with her own disposition 
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before it had been tried and warped by the ac- 
cumulated suffering that had for years assdled 
it, sudi a contrast moreover to the rigid self- 
constraint of other applicants, that she accepted 
it as a fiivourable omen for the successful result 
of the present interview. 

'' You must be guided entirely by your own 
feelings in that respect," she said, " only rest 
assured of one thing — that whatever you may 
think fit to communicate, shall be met with sym- 
pathy, and your confidence shall not be mis- 
placed/' 

Then Lucy commenced her tale, and told 
how in the dreary journey from Southampton 
westward she ' had lost her mother and became 
an inmate of the Remington Workhouse, how 
Frank Foster's kindness had rescued her firom it 
and carried her to Luflincot. The various epochs 
of her young life were ail dwelt on in turn — 
each separate incident was unfolded, each expe- 
rience confessed. Without any attempt at re- 
servation she went through her task, and shirked 
none of the obligations it involved. It was a 
simple story, but it came from her heart; it 
implied no great knowledge of life, in the com^ 
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mon acceptation of the term^ but a vivid appre* 
hension of those mentail conflicts with which it 
had been hef fate to be associated. Then fol- 
lowed the great climax — Frank Foster's death 
and the consequent abandonment of her dearest 
wishes. It was a delicate topic to handle, dan- 
gerous ground to encroach on, for it revealed 
her own love-secret and Frank Foster's prejudice 
against the family of which her auditor was a 
member. But it was inimitably told, and had 
the potent aid of simple diction and exquisite 
pathos to recommend it. 

Alice listened in wonder to the rehearsal. 
Her sympathy was excited, her solicitude aroused, 
whilst even more poignant than these feelings 
were the reactionary impulses of conscience as 
it reflected on her own career. How had she 
acted herself in the moment of temptation ? 
Did duty or inclination bias her decision, when 
at about the same age she had to resolve on a 
step which for better or for worse wQuld influence 
the whole tenor of her life ? Had she been Arm 
and resolute in combating suggestions alien to 
her ^eoBe of doty, but corresponding with her 
passion^ ot had she weakly yielded to a solicitude 
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which her judgmeid; could not do other- 
wise than condemn ? Alas ! a v^' brief inter- 
val of reflection sufficed to rereal to her the 
tremendous difference between her own conduct 
and Lucy's, in circumstances which, if not pre- 
cisely similar, had only this difference, that in 
their application to herself they shadowed f(M*th 
a series of obligations, far more stringent than 
any binding upon Lucy/ for an identical course 
of action. To a certain extent »he admitted 
that Lucy's interpretation of duty was. somewhat 
overstrained — that she knew was a question of 
feeling — ^but did it not on that very account 
make her own dereliction of it far more palpa- 
ble to her view and obnoxious to her mental 
criticism ? Never perhaps had Alice Mowbray 
seen a more decided refutation of her own error 
than that presented by the details of Lucy Tre^ 
vilHan's ingenuous conduct, as the poor girl sat 
by her s-^de and rdated her history.. If in ha- 
imagination the contrast was associated with 
reminiscences of a most hardssing description, 
still it was not the less complete or weU d^ned 
because it was so. 

Of course with prejudices thus favourably 
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disposed) the final arrangement of the recog- 
nized minutise between the contracting parties 
was neither difficult nor long deferred. By 
some mysterious, but spontaneous action, there 
had been a communication of sympathy from the 
one to the other, which went a long way toward 
a satisfactory settlement of the business they 
had met to discuss. 

So Lucy went back to Luffincot, but only for 
a few days, to make the needful preparation to 
leave it for ever. Her feelings were a curious 
medley of secret sorrow and quiet satisfaction, 
for when her thoughts reverted to the success 
which had attended her recent application, they 
softened the bitter anguish she undoubtedly felt 
at having been obliged to make it at all ; and 
then she was glad that she was not compelled to 
leave a neighbourhood associated with the most 
blissM scenes her young life had ever witnessed, 
or be separated from all she loved by those dull, 
dreary miles of space, which always appear 
doubly tedious when we know no intervening 
stages — no halting places as it were where the 
mind may stop and break the wearisonae mo- 
notony of its retrospective journey. 
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Strictly in accordance with this latter im» 
pression were the views which Charley enter* 
tained of the step she had taken. If she must 
leave Lufiincot, at all events it was something 
to have her^close at hand where, should an occa- 
sional interview prove impossible, he, never- 
theless, might sometimes see the tall chimneys of 
her actual residence peeping out from the mass of 
foliage which obstructed a fuller view of the 
house from the Luffincot side. His idolatry 
was complete and cogent. Silently and at a 
distance he could adore the shrine, though more 
direct homage of its presiding genius was scru- 
pulously forbidden. So in the stereotyped 
phraseology it was with the lovers " as well as 
could be expected," which generally means that 
the victims of a ruthless necessity are prepared 
to make a virtue of it, and are gradually merging 
their real feelings in the conventional indifference 
which is got up for the world's inspection. 

One person, however, was not at all satisfied 
with the course which matters had taken, and did 
not hesitate to say so. That person was Prudence 
Nettleton. In the first place she knew nothing 
whatever of the point of schism between the 
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lovers, and consequently could reflect upon the 
proposed separation with her keen intelligence 
unfettered by any prejudices. Then she was 
ex(Temely partial to each of them, and the 
upshot of her partiality was a determined attempt 
to exercise the maternal prerogative which on 
Charley's pert had long been tacitly accorded 
to her, and to lecdure the culprits into better 
manners by the display of that peculiarly femi-* 
nine accompL'shment — ^the communication of 
*^ a bit of her mrod/' 

Pi-esuming on her long and tried fidelity to 
his family, and her acknowledged love for 
" Master Charles, dear heart of 'un P' she fol- 
lowexi him into his own little room the day 
before Lucy's expected departure, and opened 
her battery with considerable precision and 
pertinacity. 

" Oh dear n>ercy heart I" she exclaimed ; 
** what rigs there is in this world 1 The parson 
never said a truer word in his life than when he 
said lis couldn't tell what a day would brings 
forth. Ldo believe arter all tlie next world will 
be better apd more suent thi^n this, for there 
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won't be so many changes. If we be stars 
then, 'fcwiU be fixed stars, I reckon/* 

All the time she was delivering this harangue, 
she was so vigorously engaged in rubbing the 
window that Charley had very considerable ap- 
prehensions that she would either force her hand 
through the brittle panes, or dislocate the putty 
that kept them in position, so he quietly replied ; 

" That glass won't be fixed very long, Prudey, 
if you pitch into it at that rate. The old case- 
ments are rattling like the oak coppice in a 
storm, and if there is a smash, I wouldn't have 
that hand of yours for sixpenny worth of half- 
pence." 

"Now, Master Charles, there you be with 
your jokes and nonsense Bgin — always at Prudey 
when you get the chance, as if the windows and 
I weren't old friends that know'd one another's 
weak points, and strong points, too, for that 
matter ; but if they be as hard as iron, there's 
something that I knows by, a purty sight 
harder." 

"What's that, then, Pi-udey? My thick 
head, for venturing to plead for the poor old 
windows ?'* 
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"No, the head's right enough, I warrant. 
Leave you alone to find out what's what, for 
there isn't your equal at the Lady-day meeting. 
If your heart was as good as your head you 
might be the parson's churchwarden afore long, 
and get better seats for Luffincot servants than 
the cold vault under the gallery where the 
musicheners sit. I faily tremble to hear how 
that first fiddle kicks away at the planchions, 
and I can't worship fitty when I be allers ex- 
pecting to see his legs come through first, and 
then his body following arterwards down upon 
top of me. No ! you've got head enough to 
right even that there disgrace, if you took to 
parish business kindly, and there's no telling but 
what you might be constable for life, as your 
father was before you, and keep the handcuffs 
in the family for me to rub up as bright as 
silver, until 'tis most worth anybody's while to 
be a rogue to wear 'em for a spell. Tisn't the 
head that's in fault. Master Charles, 'tis the 
heart." 

" I'm sure I don't know what's amiss with 
it, Frudey. I fancied 'twas all straight enough, 
and I know I feel kindly disposed towards the 
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poor people about Long ago I told you to 
continue the broth as in father's time^ and not 
to be stingy if more was required." 

" That's all right enough ! You come of a 
wrong sort to shirk them there duties. If 
there's a poor creature with an empty belly in 
this parish 'tis his own look out, he can allers 
have 'un stuffed chock full at a Foster's house- 
thank the Lord for 't — and you hain't the one 
to put your neighbours off on short commons." 

"What is it, then, that the heart's done 
amiss, old lady ? The stock 's well tended to, 
is it not ? and the teams ain't overworked, I'm 
sure." 

" No, you're a first-rater for all that sort of 
thing. Man and beast have easy times of it on 
this , here • farm. But, Master Charles, your 
heart's wrong for all that, for no sooner can it 
be done decent and respectable on account of 
the mourning for that blessed father, who's in 
Heaven now I wedge, and sitting very oncom- 
fortable when he sees what you be at, than off 
goes that Miss Lucy he loved so much all of 
^ huff, and you haven't heart enough to ax her 
to stay." 
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" But, Prudence," he expostuhted ; " what am 
I to do ? I'm sure I wish her to stay with all , 
my heart, and nothing would give me so much 
pleasure if she would only do so/' 

** Tell her then so, Master Charles," was the 
decisive reply. " Don't be so mealy-mouthed 
and nervical as to keep in your feelings, if 
you've got 'em at all. Tis a poor trick that, 
as bad as to let the swedes rot in the cave, when 
there be mouths enough to eat 'em, if only you'd 
take the trouble to serve 'em out when they be 
wanted." 

< " 'Tis no use, Prudey ," he answered mournfully, 
carrying on the metaphor, " to cart 'em out to 
stock that won't touch 'em — as idle a job as to 
lead a horse to water that won't drink." 

" Hoighty toighty !" exclaimed Prudence, in 
high dudgeon, " that's of it, is it ? Well, I 
never ! 'Tis a pretty pass when your father's 
son can't do as he likes on his own farm. A 
keenly job indeed if the likes of you must go 
on his knees to a beggar's brat out of the work- 
house, where your father was guardiant for 
years, and could do what he pleased with the 
poppers." 
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Charley winced at hearing this matter of fact 
statement, for unpalatable innuendoes become 
doubly so when they are founded on fact, and 
there was no disguising the very stern one which 
in the present instance assailed his pride, so he 
made no reply — a negative effort which induced 
Prudence to imagine that he entirely coincided 
in her disparaging view of poor Lucy, conse- 
quently she continued in the same vituperative 
strain : — 

"Now 'tis a fact, that though 1 was un- 
common partial to that there Lucy, there was a 
something allers a whispering to me that 'twas 
foolish to make so much of her. Her's of a 
bad havage, Master Charles, and no mistake ! 
Never brought to work, or to roll up her sleeves 
above her elbows and stick into it. Look at 
them there hands of hers — now do 'e when you 
gets the chaace — they be as white and thin as 
cambric, and as for the nails at the ends of 'em, 
why they couldn't scratch up a grease spot if 
her was minded to, they'd turn topsy turvy and 
inside out sooner than cling to't. Her should 
have been brought to work when her was young, 
and then her'd never have flown in the face of 
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God by spittin' out the good meat that was 
fairly put into her mouth." 

Charley, however, was not prepared to ac- 
quiesce ii\ her views of what Lucy ought or i 
ought not to have been ; so, knowing from ex- i 
perience that to make any comments on them 
would be merely adding fiiel to fire, and exas- | 
perating the housekeeper to an extent that did 
not promise much for the harmony of the house 
until her anger had evaporated, he wisely left 
her in possession of the field by vacating it 
entirely, and hurrying oflF to superintend some 
one of the many agricultural details which since 
his father's death had devolved on him entirely. 

Then, as by degrees the duster ceased from 
its maniacal attempts to rub a hole in the leg of 
the table (for her work was over when she 
arrived at that identical leg which was nearest' 
the door, and she had a perfect system even in 
dusting). Prudence Nettleton's wrath subsided, 
and then she began to think that perhaps she 
had dealt somewhat hardly with Miss Lucy — 
be it observed, she was quickly reinstated again 
in the honours of her social position as an in- 
mate of the parlour as opposed to the kitchen—^ 
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and at last she determined, that as she knew 
Charley's secret, she would try her hand at a 
little vicarious love-making, and see if she could 
not arrange matters more satisfactorily for the 
lovers than the parties chiefly interested had 
been able to do for themselves. With this object 
in view, she went to Lucy's room, where she 
found its occupant very busily engaged in ar- 
ranging her wardrobe for her departure, but so 
demure in looks, and evidently so unhappy, 
that the good-hearted house-keeper forgot the 
wrongs of her young master in the marked 
misery of the fresh claimant upon her sympathy, 
and tried after her peculiar fashion to express 
her condolence. 

'' Eyes red, then, Miss Lucy ?" she ezdaimed 
plaintively; ''and cheeks all wet with them 
there salt drops dribbling down 'em! They 
baint becoming, as you'll see if you look in the 
glass. The nose allers gets ugly and out of 
shape with them customers, and I'd try if I was 
you to mop 'em up afore they gets froozed in. 
Here's a clean handkercher that I got up myself, 
and can testify 'twas well bleached and well 
ironed — doan't 'e be afeared of un, I'll get uu 

VOL. III. 8 
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up again, if 80 be you want un to fill up the 
spare crevice in your box, though for the life of 
me, I can't see why you don't put back all your 
traps info the drawers agin, and bide quiet 
where you be." 

" Thank you, Prudence," was the only reply 
that greeted this salutary piece of advice — osten- 
sibly it was an acknowledgment for the proffered 
handkerchief, but virtually was it not a method 
of expressmg an optative concurrence with the 
gratuitous hint that accompanied its transfer ? 

"You baint as old as I be, Miss Lucy," 
Prudence continued ; " though maybe you think 
yourself wiser, since youVe read so much. But 
book-learning isn't experience, and a pity it 
should be, for folks would go mad with so much 
of it. ril give a bit of advice, if you baint too 
proud to accept it from one that wishes you 
weU." 

" To be sure, I'm not too proud to hear any- 
thing from you, Prudey," Lucy maintained. 

" Well, I'm glad of it ! Now my advice is 
just what I gave to that old speckly hen, who is 
so romantic that she will steal her nest every 
tioie she lays. Says I, don't 'e be so contrary 
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as to sneak off to the stingnettles, and cold 
damp hedges, when you've got a snug corner 
in the fowl's-house, where you be kindly wel- 
come." 

Lucy sighed, and probably thought that the 
advice was sound for a speckled hen with some- 
what vagrant instincts, but hardly admissible in 
the case of a young lady who was about to 
become erratic in opposition to her inclination. 
The sigh was deep-drawn, and Prudence heard it. 
"Ah," she observed, "I don't like that 
music. Tis pank, pank, pank, like a heart- 
broken horse. Why d'ye fret like that, Miss 
Lucy ? m tell 'e a little secret that'll be as 
good a drop of comfort to your heart as rum 

and milk or peppermint tea is to an empty 

stomach." 

"I shall be glad of any comfort, Prudey," 

Lucy answered, smiling through her tears, which, 

despite her efforts at self-constraint, and Mrs. 

Nettleton's allusions to the looking-glass, would 

persist in flowing. 

" Then you shall have it," Prudence replied, 

sinking her voice to a whisper, and for once 

pausing in her muscular onslaught on the 

8—2 
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polished surface of a mahogany wardrobe — 
'* Master Charles, dear heart of un! is most 
uncommon fond of you, and doesn't wish you 
to quit the premises." 

'* I know it. Prudence/' Lucy gravely an- 
swered ; ** he has told me so." 

"And you/* the housekeeper persisted, for 
now having made her statement, she determined 
to cross-examine Lucy on the main question, 
** baint you ekal so fond of he ?" 

" To be sure I am. Prudence I How can I 
help it r 

Mrs. Nettleton was in ecstacy at this avowal, 
and did not attempt to hide it : — 

" I be as glad as a bird," she vociferated, and 
her jubilation vented itself in a vehement attack 
upon the wing of the wardrobe, '' or a whole nest 
of 'em for that matter, to hear you say so. Miss 
Lucy. Now 'tis all smooth as a pan of ream, 
for Dr. Watts, or some other holy man, says : — 

' If you love me as I loves you, 
Nothing but death shaU part us two.^ 

And if so be you and Master Charles be agreed 
on that point, why I'll be off and fetch 'un here 
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in a twinkle, and then you just say so, and 
everything will go snug and fitty, and you'll 
be happy ever arter." 

This summary method of solving her present 
difBculties did not exactly coincide with Lucy's 
definition of her responsibility, so she merely 
shook her head and answered : — 

" Tm afraid, Prudey, that's quite out of the 
question." 

" Out of the question ?" Prudence exclaimed, 
and the idea seemed to her so ludicrous that she 
smiled grimly at its preposterous extravagance ; 
" why, when both of 'e say * I will,' who's going 
to forbid the banns, I should like to know ?" ' 

" Nobody, for that matter, Prudey, will take 
the trouble to do so ; but there is a reason 
which is a very weighty one with me. Had 
father lived it might have been otherwise, but 
now it cannot be. You are a dear, kind soul, 
and I love you dearly for your goodness, and 
shall never forget it as long as I live." 

She threw her arms round Prudence's neck, 
and kissed her with much affection. Then, 
without allowing any expostulation or comment, 
she hurried from the room, leaving her com- 
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puiion pcdecdT bewildared al the saddenness 
and f eivg n c y of the assault. 

^Wdl, I never!'' she exdaimcd, as die 
pkkied up the dister which had &IIe& from her 
grasp m the frieiKilT coUisbn ; there is no count- 
ii^ for cdd folks' whims* or young folks' tantnims. 
But I see the whole of it as plain as a pik^taff. 
Master Frank and the old weathercock between 
'cm, are at the bottom of all this nonsense, IH 
be bound. He, poor man, 's in hearen, so I 
can't get at un jet to find out the smse of it; 
but the old braxen stufHd s in the washhouse; 
and there I can reach un, and no mistake 
m scrub and rub, and rub and scrub away «t 
the dbrty old free of un ; when he's dean and 
tidy, perhaps the hckH Hiange, and let these 
pocMT silly creatures bare brighler weather, and a 
better time of it — oh ! Doctor Watts^ you knew 
human natur aboTe a bit, when you said, * the 
course of true lore nercr did run smooth.' 
Thank God, I never tried it, so I know nought 
about the boukkrs in it" 



CHAPTER V. 

MEW EXPERIENCES. 

The next twelve months were probably the 
happiest that Lucy Trevillian had ever known 
in her life. Not but what she had been very 
happy and very contented at Luffincot. The rough 
genial humour of Frank Foster and the frank, 
affectionate disposition of Charley, exactly cor- 
responded with her childish instincts, and as 
long as she wanted playmates, when tired of her 
books or oppressed by solitude, they were pre- 
cisely the associates to brighten a child's spirits 
and add zest to her amusements. Boisterous 
they may have been, and not over refined pro- 
bably, still this was not a matter of moment so, 
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long as the display of these peculiar predileo 
tions did not wound susceptibilities that shrank 
from it or failed to appreciate the spirit that 
prompted it 

But as she grew older, she discovered that 
something more was wanted. Prudence, how- 
ever good and valuable she may have been in 
her special department, was not mudi of a com- 
panion for a young girl, whose views of life were 
mainly gleaned from books and were conse- 
quently far too visionary for her practical 
muscular common sense to grasp, and she was 
the only person of her own sex with whom 
Lucy had associated. A strange contrast were 
the pair, as opposite as the poles in character 
and thought, with no point of resemblance 
except an ardent appredation of the personal 
and local virtues appertaining to the Fosters and 
Luflbicot. Prudence was an excellent manager, 
good at a crisis, and always had a recognized 
system to simplify h^ labours. Then she was 
a host in herself at harvest time and sheep 
shearing, and from being constantly at work 
never had any time or inclination for sentiment, 
while Lucy on the other hand was in her novi- 
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date about household matters and very specula- 
tive about every thing. Was it any wonder 
then that between them Uiere was not that 
communication of thought and impressions, 
which is so valuable in the formation of charac- 
ter ? — that Lucy lacked the softening influence 
of that refinement which converse with her sex 
alone can give, and pined for the companionship 
of some kindred spirit with whom she might 
interchange her experiences and reciprocate 
ideas? 

Now, however at Frickney matters were 
altered, and very much for the better. There 
as the companion of Alice Mowbray she found 
exactly what she wanted in the solace of female 
converse, and female sympathy, and in it, full 
play for those delicate susceptibilities, which for 
a long time had been somewhat unfairly sup- 
pressed. It was a period of mental discipline, 
wherein the harsh and rude experiences of 
former years insensibly gave place to far more 
genial and salutary impressions, wherein too the 
time-honoured lesson was gratuitously learned 
and practically applied on both sides — ^the lesson 
that union is strength, be it on the battle field 
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to win a victory, or in the pertinent contingencies 
of life to endure calamity. 

Not that Alice Mowbray was prolix in her 
rehearsal to her young friend of those disas- 
trous complications in which her own weakness 
had originally involved her. Naturally enough 
her pride rebelled at the idea of communicating 
family secrets to a comparative stranger, and 
shrank from enlarged details about a position 
with which her auditor was not immediately con- 
nected. So the confidence was perhaps rather 
one sided, for Lucy made a clear breast as far 
as she was concerned, particularly about the 
eventful crisis — her residence at Luffincot, on 
which she entered with a minuteness and an 
iteration occasionally painful, but then, poor girl ! 
was she not in love, and had not her love the 
bright radiant bloom of a first attachment, and 
now that it was crushed, not obliterated, out of 
deference to a ruthless necessity, were not remi- 
niscences of the fiery ordeal and comments upon 
its sad experiences the only luxuries that had a 
charm for that young heart in the desolate, lone 
waste of solitude through which it Was wander- 
ing ? Ah, well, if the tongue never committed 
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a worse error than that implied by Lucy*s con- 
fession of an absorbing affection for the man 
she loved, it would soon lose the incendiary 
character which has been attributed to it on 
pretty good authority ! 

Still this semi-confidential intercourse between 
Alice and her companion was perfectly natural, 
when their relative positions are well weighed, 
and the difference in their ages duly considered. 
Though it was extremely right and proper on 
Lucy's part, to reveal her history without reserve, 
and to accept the sympathy from the first spon- 
taneously offered and as promptly acknowledged, 
a similar reciprocity of ideas and sentiments was 
very far from tallying with Alice Mowbray's 
notions of propriety. Much as she longed to 
unbosom herself, she dared not do so, and 
though her secret would not have pressed so 
heavily on her heart, had she felt herself 
empowered to converse about it freely, still she 
determined to repress the inclination that 
prompted any disclosure, to bear in secret and 
in silence, as she had done for many years, her 
wearisome suspense, to wait patiently until Sir 
Arthur's researches were at an end, and not to 
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commit herself to any course of action which 
might impede or frustrate them. 

So far, all Sir Arthur's endeavours to find a 
due to the Howlet^s .place of concealment had 
proved thoroughly abortive. He had been him- 
self to Bannerley, only to get a confirmation of 
the intelligence which Curtis had learned in the 
first instance and Alice herself had subsequently 
heard repeated — that the old woman had 
vanished from the neighbourhood, and from the 
day of her departure had held no communica- 
. tion with any of its inmates. Thus even his 
vigilance was foiled, his perseverance unrewarded! 
Chance, the god so many blindly worship, or the 
chapter of accidents which contains their creed, 
were now apparently the only means left of 
deciphering an enigma which baffled the 
acumen of three persons essentially different in 
the peculiar talents they brought to bear upon 
its solution. Practically at fault, they were now 
mere waiters upon the tide of events. Possibly 
it might ebb sooner than they expected, and 
then they might get safely over their difficulties. 
Until it proved so far complacent, there was 
nothing for them to do except taking a leaf out 
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of the detective's book when he is at fault, to 
wait patiently with eyes and ears open for those 
fortuitous revelations and incidental minutiae 
which often lead to a successful issue when more 
laboured conceptions and pretentious arrange- 
ments are totally unavailing. 

It has been said that Lucy, during her first 
twelve month's residence at Frickney, was very 
happy, that is, as happy as could be expected 
under her peculiar circumstances, so happy in 
fact in Alice Mowbray's fi*iendship that an 
occurrence which would otherwise have proved 
a source of considerable annoyance to her, was 
judiciously invested with another aspect, and 
made to appear in that ludicrous light which is 
so very captivating to ladies, when, unscathed 
themselves, they reflect upon the amatory vicis- 
situdes of the ruder sex. 

There is no accounting for the vagaries of 
love. The human heart is a complicated tangle, 
which in vain we attempt to unravel by any de- 
finite rule. It is very arbitrary, very capricious. 
An unintelligible paradox, it has its yielding 
moments, when judged by analogy and antece- 
dents it might safely be presuQied to be steeled 
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against concessions, and is stoical and constrained, 
when we might expect the reverse. How to 
explain the fact is difficult, but possibly imma- 
terial. Nevertheless, be that as it may, here it 
is, open for any analysis that may be deemed 
expedient. 

Lucy, since her arrival at Frickney, had, 
without design it must be confessed, made havoc 
of another heart beside the one she had left be- 
hind at Luffincot. In a \vord, George Curtis, 
from the first moment that he saw her, had to 
a certain extent been a changed man. How or 
when the process was effected he probably could 
not tell himself. It was one of those instan- 
taneous climaxes which defy criticism, as to 
origin and date. He had recognized a new 
influence which he had never known before, and 
he did not pause to investigate its peculiar asso- 
ciations or to pry too closely into its details. 
All he cared for was the conviction that Lucy 
Trevillian was extremely pretty and extremely 
nice, and as a natural consequence he thought so 
much about it that by degrees he became less 
hostile to Elton, and less desirous of escape from 
his present servitude. Now this bondage was 
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less irksome, or bad its oompeosatory iHiiaons 
\vhich went a long way in making him compara- 
tively satisfied with things as they were and not 
anxious to change them. Upon this supposition 
alone can be grounded the fact that he virtuaUy 
gave over his search for the H owlet, and his de- 
termination of making her an accessory to tbe 
schemes for "bettering himself " on which be 
had decided. His was not a nature to evade a 
responsibility when once accepted, or to throw 
lightly overboard designs which revenge prompted, 
and a sense of injustice was perpetually inten- 
sifying : but human nature always is and always 
has been accessible to softer influences, which 
act like oil upon a recusant lock, and mollify its 
action if they cannot alter its bearings. So he, 
too, old and rusty as his revenge was, was 
obliged to yield to a gentle pressure from with- 
out. To disclose his love with any prospect of 
success he knew was out of the question at pre- 
sent, but he could cherish it ; and who could 
tell what the result might be? Lovers are 
always sanguine about issues running in the 
groove that they propose, and he was eminently 
so. Shrewd and calculating and cunning when 
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his own interests were at stake, he argued con- 
clusively enough that an open rupture with 
Elton would not advance his interests with the 
young lady who was now an inmate of Frickney, 
whereas a little politic forbearance might event- 
ually carry the day. With him there was a 
collision between revenge and love, between the 
desire ^f deferring to an old passion and grati- 
fying a new one, and in the end love was suc- 
cessful ; for it suggested a compromise by urging 
that a temporizing policy was now advisable, 
that to defer retaliation until a more convenient 
season was far different to dispensing with it 
altogether — that the status quo with Lucy near 
him was infinitely preferable to an abortive 
attempt to redress his wrongs, or a premature 
exposure of his plans which would possibly 
separate him from her for ever. So he was con- 
tent to let his vindictive feelings slumber, whilst 
he basked in the blissful experiences of which 
unfortunately Lucy was the motive power. 

Nor was George Curtis, on a temperate and 
impartial review of his present relation to Lucy, 
altogether without hope of eventually improving 
it. Their respective posi|;ions were not very 
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different or so far removed after all. If she was 
his mistress's companion, he at all events was 
bis master's confidential man, and though socially 
there might be some distinction drawn between 
the inmates of the drawing-room and servants' 
ball, yet virtually there was only an inappreciable 
grade between himself and Lucy which accident 
and not merit had determined. Possibly be 
thought the imperious despot who lorded it over 
the nether regions bad a snugger berth than the 
meek servitor in the world above, that bis posi- 
tion was less invidious because better defined, 
and that the presumption of Lucy smiling upon 
bis suit was not in its social aspect a very out- 
rageous one. Be this as it may, he considered 
and weighed well the course of action it would 
be necessary for him to adopt, and be conceived 
the daring notion of making his mistress the 
unconscious abettor of bis designs. If he could 
only get her on bis side, he imagined it would 
be all plain sailing. Her influence would be 
paramount with Lucy, even in a matter of so 
much delicacy and of so decidedly an arbitrary 
nature as the disposal of her heart. Then, again, 
he had a good prospect before him, in the event 
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of bis being successful tbrough Alice's collusion 
or witb ber sanction, of some definite arrange- 
ment being effected witb Elton. He at all 
events could not be any longer very bard upon tbe 
man wboliad married bis wife's favourite, and 
possibly tbat wife herself migbt exert some 
practical influence upon tbeir prospects. He 
ougbt to bave bailed from Scotland, ougbt 
George Curtis, for be was very canny, and knew 
wbicb side bis bread was buttered. Perhaps be 
had read history and imbibed tbe diplomatic 
instincts of the old school who were votaries 
of Venus as well as of Mars, and invariably 
carried their point by alliances when more violent 
measures failed. 

The upshot of his reflection, then, was tbe 
resolution that be must play a waiting game, be 
conciliatory towards Elton, and doubly attentive 
to Alice. He had never liked her, for he intui- 
tively guessed tbe aversion witb which she 
regarded him, but that was no matter. He had 
his object in view, and to carry it out be was 
prepared to turn a blind eye to any prejudices 
that she bad conceived, and if possible to over- 
come them. Before, he never was employed in 
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Alice's immediate service. He had his recog- 
nized duties in the house with which her private 
arrangements in no way interfered. Now 
however, he could not do enough for her. Fresh 
flowers were brought to her every morning, 
arranged with such consummate taste and skill 
as to invite no attempts at improvement. Her 
birds were punctually and scrupulously attended 
to, before she visited them of a morning, and 
fresh groundsel always forthcoming when to 
experienced eyes it was a spedmen of vegetable 
life nowhere apparent. Floss, her favourite 
Blenheim, never was so well washed or so artis^ 
tically combed before. In fact in a thousand 
little nameless ways, Curtis was most assiduous 
in his attentions, and most devoted to his misi* 
tress. He was marvellously altered, and so 
Elton thought. But as long as he was at his 
beck and call when he wanted him, he cared 
nothing about his sentimental mood— "he might 
play the fool with the women, and do their 
worsted work or hem their nightcaps for 
them" — provided his interests were not ne- 
glected, and with this understanding Curtis 
went on his w^y in h^ppy igQorance of Lucy's 
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love for Charley, too proud and diffident, and 
shy and awkward to make any avowal of his 
passion, except through those vicarious advances 
which women alone, and they intuitively, seem 
to understand. 

And what of Alice ? Was she taken in by 
his duplicity, or did she rightly interpret his 
conduct ? Unquestionably she saw through him, 
and as a natural consequence imparted her dis* 
covery to Lucy. She did this for two reasons ; 
the first rather selfish, that she might have a 
delicate topic to talk about ; the second equally 
feminine but far more benevolent, that she might 
habituate Lucy's mind to other thoughts and 
impressions than those she so carefully treasured 
up and constantly dwelt upon. It was not on 
the principle of counter-irritation — that was 
quite out of the question, a veritable farce in 
fact — but still it was a skilful device to wean 
the mind insensibly fi'om old associations, and to 
substitute in their stead a new train of thought, 
which had a comic element about it. Pleasant 
insinuations were the medicines she selected for 
a love-sick heart. There was something homoeo- 
pathic about them, so that probably is the cause 
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why they proved partially successful, why Lucy 
fully entered into the pleasantry of her friend, 
and why after a tinae the " little affair" became 
a perfectly understood medium of conversation 
between them, neutral ground in fact, where 
they could seek temporary relaxation from the 
harassing solicitude of their own experiences. 

It might have been a dangerous experiment 
— this personal application of a decided prefe- 
rence, and a treasonable interference with the 
allegiance pledged to Charley Foster, but the 
''idea of the thing" was too preposterous to 
gain any consistency beyond the standing joke it 
was allowed to imply. The probabilities are 
that, had not Charley been an insuperable 
obstacle to anything coming of it, it would have 
come to nothing spontaneously, for this very 
reason that it takes two people to make a 
bargain in the matrimonial as in other markets, 
and Lucy had the most unconquerable repu^ 
nance to the compact and its projector. 

Few women exist who have not a charitaJble 
feeling of commiseration for ugliness in man» 
Very pretty girls are everywhere seen, mated 
with very ugly partners. In real life as in the 
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fairy story there are beauties and beasts without 
Dumber, with this very essential difference in 
the case of ^bat is as opposed to what ought to 
be — that the latter never turn out distressed 
princes in disguise who have a wonderful knack 
of falling upon their feet in every tumble of life, 
and of being enamdled into shape, eventually, 
by some beneficent fairy. Ladies look at 
attractions, it may be, which are not merely skin 
deep, and are possibly rewarded for their discri- 
mination. However much they may object to 
ugliness in the abstract, the concrete term which 
embodies the attribute as applied to a lover is 
very leniently dealt with, when the others in 
combination with it are deemed satisfactory. 
Can the same be said of an awkward, gawky, 
loutish suitor? Is the same forbearance ex- 
tended towards one whose arms always look too 
long for his wristbands, or his legs for his 
trousers, and whose general carriage is in exact 
correspondence with these peculiarities ? Alas ! 
such a man goes through life unowned, unpitied 
by the fairer sex, and Lucy TreviUian had suffi- 
cient esprit de corps to include George Curtis in 
the category and to deal with him accordingly. 
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The regimental estimate was in her opinion a 
correct one — he was still a " gawky booby/' and 
she, if not peculiar in her views, was neverthe- 
less somewhat particular in her choice, so the 
chances are that under any circumstances George 
Curtis would have had a hopeless task to ingra- 
tiate himself in that quarter. Besides from 
being conscious that he was in love, he had an 
awkward habit of blushing when Lucy addressed 
him, and — well, she did not like the man, and 
could not endure his blushes, — so here as far as 
she was concerned the matter ended. 

Thus stood the programme at Frickney, when 
one of those events occurred which upset human 
calculations and render powerless the combina- 
tions ifor good or evil with which they are 
pregnant. A dark cloud was hanging over that 
fated mansion, which was soon destined to 
explode, pouring forth on its inmates- full vials 
of storm and tempest — a devastating blast 
which swept with unscrupulous fury over one 
and all. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE THUNDER CLAP. 

It was during the summer, rather more than 
twelve months after Lucy's arrival at Frickney, 
that the alterations and improvements so long 
in progress about the premises were finally com- 
pleted. It had been a laborious undertaking to 
excavate the solid rock and to build up the 
stately pile of conservatories that now embellished 
the landscape which met the eye of wayfarers 
along the high road to Remington. Very great 
pains had been taken, and very considerable 
expense incurred to render the whole scene as 
perfect as taste and money could made it, and 
great was the success of the arrangement in 
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Elton's opinion, as he surveyed in company with 
his architect its several details prior to the 
scaffolding being removed and the works being 
pronounced finished* in exact conformity with 
the plans and specifications. 

At length the old ancestral seat of which he 
was so proud and fond was thoroughly renovated 
and restored. Inside and out, the most captious 
critic could find no cause for complaint, no 
design which he would prefer to be altered, no 
modifications which he could suggest in the way 
of improvement. Elton was charmed with the 
result, and well he might be. The whole place 
DOW was as perfect as architectural skill could 
make it; without any attempt at cockneyfied 
effect, or extravagant display. The new build- 
ings were all in exquisite taste, and in exact 
unison with the fragmentary remnants of anti- 
quity which were thought worth preserving, and 
to which they were attached, whilst the sur- 
rounding grounds were laid out, not after the 
fashion of piecemeal reform, but simultaneously 
and with a studied observance of relative propor- 
tions and definite claims. 

Some men have a catlike partiality and affec- 
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lion for places. They may be callous and 
iodifferent to personal associations, too selfish 
and isolated to enter into those glowing sym- 
pathies which after all endear particular localities 
to most of us, but yet they can be keenly alive 
to impressions which deliberate choice or 
tradition may attach to some favourite haunt. 
Elton Mowbray was one of those. If there was 
a thing he loved, beyond himself, it was un- 
doubtedly Frickney. When the bats flitted 
through the ruined roof, and a tangled waste of 
weeds were encrusted amid the plinths and 
arches of the dilapidated fabric, he loved it 
still ; with that sort of moody morose affection 
with which a man clings to prejudices which he 
will not alter, or idiosyncrasies which he cannot 
rectify. Frickney to him was the iSfoc roiroc 
of his affection. Its ruins, its weeds, its dis- 
mantled rooms, its abomination of desolation in 
fact, were all parts and parcels of the old place, 
and as such he loved them, in desperate defiance 
of all attractions which less partial people would 
deem essential as provocates of a favourable 
estimate. 

When therefore he was in a position, by means 
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of the large fortune which be had obtained 
through his wife^ of restoring and making addi- 
tions to the timeworn structure, he entered heart 
and soul into the business; and as a natural 
consequence became fonder and prouder of the 
home of his ancestors as it expanded into its 
renovated proportions under his immediate super- 
vision. He was essentially a selfish man, and 
now each newly laid stone, each coat of paint and 
varnish, each square of glass, each wreath of 
stuccoed tracery pandered to his besetting foible, 
by suggesting to his heart a visible memo- 
rial of what he had done, and complacently com- 
paring the result with the short-comings of his 
predecessors. Frickney Park was unquestion- 
ably a very handsome residence, but Elton Mow- 
bray bad made it so ; consequently though he 
had always been partial to the place per se, he 
now became doubly prejudiced in its favour, in- 
asmuch as it was his own creation and an expo- 
nent of the Horner philosophy which he had 
learned in childhood. 

So when he had finished his inspection, he re. 
turned to the house and summoned Alice to 
come and share his^ triumph. Of* late the rela* 
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tioD between them, though far from satisfactory, 
had been tacitly moulded with a view of braving 
public criticism, of showing to the world that fidr 
exterior which often imposes upon its credulity, 
and makes it think that the voyage of life must 
be very plain sailing indeed over such an unruffled 
surface. He was indifferent, and she had lost 
her trust, he was cold, she equally impassive, 
but for effect sake they were outwardly very 
civil at times, scrupulously polite and ostenta- 
tiously obliging, and here their demeanour to 
each other is correctly defined. There is a great 
deal of this sort of thing in the world, only 
some are more clumsy than others about con- 
cealment, less skilled in dissimulation actually, or 
less choice in the measures for glossing it over, 
or it may be that the outer world accepts what 
is offered for its inspection, and has no great 
curiosity to pry behind the scenes, with the 
chance of reversing satisfactory appearances. 
At all events, Elton and Alice jogged along 
together quietly in the journey of life, and people 
deemed them very happy and comfortable, and 
all that sort of thing, and naturally enough 
envied their nice estate, and thought if they were 
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equally fortunate their happiness would be com- 
plete, and that they would have few wishes 
which were left ungratified. This was a view of 
domestic polity purely exoteric, which took no 
account of the internal consciousness that alone 
could determine whether they were right or not. 
Neither Elton nor Alice were happy, though they 
did every thing in their power to make people 
think them so, and in this they were partially 
successful. 

" Come now, Alice," he cried on the present 
occasion, " I want you to have a look at the 
eflFect, now the whole is finished. The coup 
d'csil is stunning, I can tell you, and 1 fancy 
you will be pleased." 

She accepted his invitation, fetched her hat, 
and joined him on the lawn, while Lucy, who 
had established a firm alliance with the old gar- 
dener, flew off to aid him in selecting an assort- 
ment of plants which were destined to deck the 
shelves of the new conservatory. 

It was an afternoon intensely sultry, one of 
those scorching windless summer days wherein 
the heat is unbearable, and all nature seems to 
be in a state of frantic impatience that the sur- 
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charged clouds would make haste and bui'st to 
drench the parched verdure before it dies. 
Thunder certainly was imminent. At a distance 
it had been heard growling and rumbling all 
the morning at intervals, whilst a peculiar 
haze hot and glassy glimmered over the fields 
and corroborated the impression that some pecu- 
liar atmospheric change was foreboded. 

" It is infernally hot," Elton by and by re- 
marked, as he strolled along with Alice, pointing 
out here and there some fresh object for inspec- 
tion — something new to admire. 

"Yes," she replied, "I do believe we shall 
have a thunder storm before long I I hope not 
whilst I am out, for I do dread it so ! " 

" Still nervous on that point ?" he inquired 
with a sneer. " As you grew older I imagined 
you would grow wiser." 

" I always was, and always $hall be, afraid 
of it," she persisted ; ** wisdom may preach but 
it cannot quiet nervous apprehensions like 
these." 

" An exercise of will, strong and well sus- 
tained, won't that do it? " 

"No! it's one of those things which defy 
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alike age and will, and better judgment ! I can't 
help it, though I wish J could." 

" Well, rather you than I ! It's beginning to 
drop, I perceive, already, so look out for squalls. 
Stay a minute or so longer though, for the 
shower won't be here for a quarter of an hour 
yet, I fancy. Ah ! what do you think of that, 
now the rubbish and obstructions are all cleared 
away ? " . 

He drew up, ajs he spol^e, at a point where 
she could take in at a glance the whole range of 
buildings, and ppinted with pride at its general 
eflfect. 

"Beautiful," she murmured with sincerity. 
" Why, Elton, I never imagined from seeiag the 
plans that it would be like this." 

" Of course you didn't," he answered, pleased 
at the compliment her words implied, " but wo- 
men never can decipher plans and drawings 
from an architect. They are so much Hebrew 
to them." 

" Very like it to me I must confess," she an- 
swered with a smile, " but there is an advantage 
in not understanding them which you cannot 
fealize"-— 
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"And that is?" 

"The pleasant surprise I now enjoy of seeing 
everything so much prettier than I antici- 
pated." 

He made a low bow with an effort of mock 
politeness, and said jocularly : 

" Madam, I am delighted you are pleased : 
have the goodness to inspect another improve- 
ment which I have decided on to-day." 

" Another," she said, following him towards 
the eastern angle of the house, where the only 
planks and scaffolding now left in position were 
visible. " I thought all was finished, and the 
tradesmen paid off and dismissed." 

" Ah, but this is a very slight affair, which 
will not take much time. The thing wouldn't 
be complete without it ! " 

"What is it, Elton? Everything to me is 
complete and^perfect." 

" Precisely ! and very likely youll think so 
just as long as and no longer than I take to tell 
you of my plan, when you'll own in a moment 
that the contemplated addition cannot be dis- 
pensed with. You see this line of planks laid 
down over the potting-court below. I propose 
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throwing a light suspension bridge across to the 
knowl of shrubs on the opposite side, and to 
have a communicaition thence to the gardenec's 
cottage in the rear.** 

" That will be nice and very convenient." 

*' Didn't I tell you so ? As usual a true 
woman as fickle as the wind ! ' Gooipkte and 
perfect ' . one moment, and then when the first 
change is suggested, you shift your ground, and 
give into it with a decision equally remarkable. 
Ha, ha, ha ! never mind, Alice, you'll be 
learnt out before I've done with you, and 
perhaps able to suggest an improvement your- 
self" 

" Oh ! I'm not clever enough to do that ! I 
can see what is projected easily enough when it 
is pointed out to me, but never could suggest 
what ought or ought not to be in architecture 
and landscape gardening." 

** Well, it's no consequence, when you have 
me for a foreman ! You don't, however, tell me 
what you think of the dodge. No going round 
to get to the wall garden, you merely trip across 
the bridge and there you are, without that abo- 
minable hill to climb." 
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** I quite understand, and agree with you that 
it will be a most convenient arrangement. But 
why have the shrubs been cleared away in that 
bare circular spot opposite ?" 

" Ah ! that is the chef-d'ceuvre of the whole 
prospectus 1 What do you say to having a little 
summer house erected there — a perfect little 
gem in its way, a sort of hexagon with mull- 
ioned windows, covered with evergreens and 
creepers, and a magnolia or so in the sunny 
angles! There you can sit and eat fruit, or 
drink tea, read or write as tjje maggot bites, or 
even sketch if you prefer it, for the view from 
the further windows will be magnificent." 

" Will it really ? You have seen it, perhaps, 
and speak from experience." 

" Yes. I was over there yesterday, and laid 
the whole thing out, and to-day these planks 
were laid down that Macpherson and I might 
come to some definite decision." 

" I am told he left after lunch, so I suppose 
he has done all that is requisite." 

" Well, yes, to a certain extent. He'll send 
me the plans when he has prepared them, in the 
course of another week I imagine, as he has 
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promised to lose no time about them after he 
gets back to town, and he certainly is the prince 
of architects, for he is always as good as his 
word, and never disappoints a fellow." 

*^ He has excellent taste, I must confess. 
Does he coincide in your ideas about this pro- 
posed addition, and share your raptures with 
respect to the view we shall command from the 
windows ?" 

** Raptures ! I never saw a fellow go off into 
such a state of downright unqualified ecstacy in 
my life. He swears the prospect is inimitable — 
worth coming a hundred miles to see any day — 
and out and out the finest thing in the county." 

" How nice ! I should like excessively to see 
it and judge for myself." 

" You can if you please ! It won't take very 
long, and there's five minutes to spare before the 
rain comes, if Tm right in my conjecture." 

" How am I to get there, Elton ? Are these 
planks firm and safe '?" 

'' So firm and so safe, that I have been across 
on them, and so have a dozen others without 
their giving in the least. I'll guarantee they 
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are all r^t. I'm satisfied aboat the biklge if 
you're satisfied your bead will stand it" 

•• I'm not afiraid of it," she replied, as she 
sprang gafly upon the temporary bridge of 
planks that spanned the court. '*It looks a 
long way down though. Not a v«y pleasing 
prospect, if one should grow dizzy and fell over,*' 
she continued, pausing for a moment to peer 
down into the sheer abyss over which she was 
about to Yoiture. 

And she was certainly right in her estimate, 
for some forty feet below her the huge flag- 
stones which paved the court looked small 
and insignificant firom the elevation she now 
occupied, and the flower-pots which here and 
there dotted its surface defied recognition, save 
to one who knew they were there ; for there was 
a dreary, sunless, cavernous look about the place 
inspiring a sensation very similar to what one 
feek on looking down the shaft of a mine, or 
into the gloomy aperture of a deep-sunk well. 
It was not an inviting prospect, but one which 
occasioned a momentary hesitation, a pause' in 
her career of inspection, a tremulous desire to 
retract the assertion that her nerves were equal 
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to the task, a hearty wish that her curiosity had 
not been so powafully excited, or if so, that she 
had exercised a discretionary precaution in keep- 
ing that fact to herself. 

Elton saw her irresolution, and smiled. It 
was one of those meaning smiles, more eloquent 
than words, more persuasive than expostulations 
or threats with the majority of women. They 
can ward off fierce invective by the freezing 
hauteur before which it quails ; they can parry 
direct requests to do this or that with temper and 
without recourse to disagreeable explanations, 
but to pass unnoticed the quiet innuendo that 
implies a climax at which their pride rebels — to 
keep quiet and unmoved under the pointed 
ironyof a sneer which reflects upon their fortitude, 
or has a sarcastic allusion to their will ; these 
are tasks which they seldom voluntarily under- 
take, and generally fail when they do so. We 
talk of women being beguiled by a smile, but 
the probability is very strong that a large pro- 
portion can be driven to desperation by it. 

Alice on the present occasion recognized her 
husband's sneer, and it decided her. She would 
have gone through fire and water to prove satis*. 
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factorily that the conclusion it meant to imply 
was without foundation — that the taunt of 
timidity so persistently asserted by that expres- 
sive change of countenance, was in no way 
applicable to her, in the present juncture, at all 
events. If before she was ¥ravering and irreso- 
lute, now she was determined and self-willed* 
Nothing could stop her, not even his expostula- 
tory assurance that the " rain was coming with 
a vengeance ;" not even the precarious nature of 
her narrow pathway, now slippery and treacher- 
ous from the falling rain ; not even that fierce 
gleam of lightning which shot across the court 
and illuminated its depths with a strange, weird 
light of silvery blue. No ! reckless and despe- 
rate, goaded into action by the contemptuous 
insinuation she was bent on b<4ying, Alice 
Mowbray needed influences far more deterrent 
than these to restrain her footsteps from making 
the venture to which he had virtually chaUenged 
her. Still it was meet and consistent that he 
who had been her tempter through life should 
be so usque adfinem, that the ruthless provoca- 
tions of earlier years should culminate and be 
meiged in a climax of his organisation, that the 
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same agent which fitted the miae should be the 
one to fire it, and witness the devastating force 
of the ruthless energy it had caUed into play. 

" See, Tm not afraid," she cried, as she darted 
impetuously over the improvised pathway, 
" whatever you may choose to think — you " 

What she would have said it is impossible to 
conjecture, for the words, if articulated, were lost 
in the deafening roar of thunder which then burst 
over them. It was one of those peals we some- 
times hear — a crash spontaneous and vehement, 
with no interlude, no rumble to prolong its 
cadences, but precise, condensed, and overpower- 
ing, like a salvo of artiUery fired at a given 
signal and with simultaneous ignition. 

Alice was always terrified at thunder. Per- 
haps it was constitutional, perhaps hereditary, 
for both these general causes are assignable 
reasons for those personal weaknesses and pecu- 
liarities of temperament which our judgment 
condemns, but which for aU that, we persist in 
fondling, lamenting and extenuating them in one 
and the self-same breath, and yet conscious aU 
the time that, despite om: strictures, in similar 
circumstances our action witt be precisely the 
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same, and deqnte our leiiieiK^ this ought not to 
be the case. 

But poor AKoe had no time for sacfa sabde 
leBnements then. She had traversed about 
half h^ dangerous path when the thunder broke. 
So dose was it» that she seemed enveloped in a 
sulphuroos vapour, and the hot air, terriUy op- 
pressive befwe, seemed impr^nated with a 
miasma poisonous and overpowering now. Be- 
wildered at the suffocating sensation occasioned 
by die atmospheric pressure, confused if not 
stunned by the terrible rattle that reverberated 
around her, for a second or two she betrayed 
symptoms of indecision as to her course of pro- 
cedure, then she alnvptiy halted, and wheded 
suddenly round with the evident intention of 
relncing her steps and rejoining her husband. 
Whether it was that her foot cau^t in her dress 
as she did so, or that she slipped on the wet 
pbnks, even he, the only human witness of the 
catastrophe, could never determine. Be this as 
it nuy, Ae result would not be a£fected if the 
actual cause were more dosdy d^ncd, inasmuch 
as she fell heavfly on her precarious bridge. A 
few inefiectual efforts to recover her cquihbrium 
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— a few frantic convulsive clutches at the treach- 
erous plank — one wild thrilling scream of fren- 
zied despair, whose agonized treble sounded a 
mocking contrast to the hoarse thunderclap which 
immediately preceded it---and Alice Mowbray 
lost her hold, and fell headlong down into the 
dark depths of the court below. 

A dull, heavy crushing thud that seemed to 
benumb his heart and chill his life's blood, was 
all that Elton heard, except subsequently another 
shriek — of pain ? No, not of pjun, but of pas- 
sionate overwhelming grief, so condensed and 
frantic was it that he too felt a strange thrill of 
irresolution and fear come over him, as he 
rushed hurriedly from the terrace to gain by a 
circuitous route the fatal spot where he could 
know the worst. Alas ! The scene there was 
one which was calculated to wring anguish even 
from his callous heart — one which, if angels 
weep for human suffering, must unquestionably 
have elicited their tears without stint, and their 
sympathy without restraint or qualification. 
There in the centre of the court lay Alice Mow- 
bray, a form indistinguishable in its confused 
mass of gory garments, still and motionless^ 
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crushed and mutilated out of shape, and beside 
her, pallid and insensate, apparently an even com- 
petitor in the race of death, was recognized the 
light figure of Lucy Trevillian. 

She in the meantime had been busily occupied 
in her self-imposed task of selecting and assort- 
ing plants for the new conservatory. One par- 
ticular shelf had been assigned to her imme- 
diate care, and that she determined should vie 
with all the rest in the details of its arrange- 
ment. Her floral taste was developed, not in 
running riot after gaudy, glaring specimens, 
where colour was everything, but in a quiet ap« 
preciation of the general effect produced by 
combination — the tasteful blending together of 
many tints in one harmonious group, where 
each relieved and set off to advantage the 
variegated beauties with which it was sur- 
rounded. One magnificent stephanotus there 
was, of which she was extremely fond. She 
had daily watched and tended it, picking off the 
dead leaves, ferreting out the green fly, and n^- 
lecting none of the little minutiae which are so 
essential to horticultural success. And the 
plant had well repaid her for her solicitude and 
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attention. It was now in full bloom, with its 
delicate tubes lustrous and waxlike, peeping out 
of a mass of ivy-green foliage, on the polished 
surface of which no spots of damp had left 
their canker mark, no parasitical dust been per- 
mitted to linger. Her favourite flower, no one 
ever touched it but herself, and now when the 
good-natured gardener suggested it was very 
heavy, and proposed that he himself should 
carry it for her to its destined position, she 
could not find the heart to listen to his remon- 
strances or to accept his services. No ! she 
would carry it herself, and off she started, em- 
bracing the somewhat cumbrous flower-pot with 
an energy of determination that promised well 
for its successful removal. It was her own dear 
plant, and she hugged it to her heart with more 
affection if possible than she felt before, because 
its temporary deprivation of her personal super- 
intendence had been a proposition seriously 
mooted, and as if it were still in abeyance. 

She had safely passed through the tunnel 
with her unwieldly burden, and was just 
emerging into the paved court beyond, when 
her steps were arrested by the sound of Alice's 
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voice from the terrace above. A moment more, 
and the terrific thunder-dap crashed above them, 
and then that agonized scream of withering 
despair pealed forth through its expiring echoes^ 
and then a whizzing, whirling rush above — a 
human form cleaving and gleaming through the 
intervening vacuum, and before she had time to 
collect her thoughts, or give consistency to her 
fears, Alice Mowbray was precipitated headlong 
into the court within a few paces of her resting 
place. 

The stephanotus was forgotten now, and fell 
from her powerless grasp unheeded. Darting 
impetuously over its shattered fragments and 
piles of broken pottery, she sprang to Alice's 
side and tried to lift her. There was no elas- 
ticity about those limbs, crushed and collapsed 
as they were by the violent shock they had ex- 
perienced in the sheer descent and frightful col- 
lision below. They were heavy and leadlike, in- 
accessible to the energy of affection, or the still 
more frantic efforts of wild, vehement despair. 
Alice Mowbray still breathed, but life was ebbing 
fast — ^was still conscious — but her consciousness 
was feebly wandering far away from earthly scenes 
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and human suffering. It had entered on a new 
realm of thought, and there it decried visions of 
peace at length found and soon to be realized in 
their perfect fruition. Cru^ed and mutilated, 
the frail body doubtless was, but her spirit was 
disengaging itself for its bold venture into eter- 
nity, and no love, no tears, no passionate soli- 
citude, or tender devotion, could recall it. 
Tranquil and triumphant, it awaited the final 
convulsion — the last rent that tears asunder the 
veil interposed between earth and heaven. 

For a moment or two, Lucy desisted from her 
vain attempts to raise the dying woman's prostrate 
form. It was so motionless and inelastic, that 
she feared that all was over ; but then, as she 
peered into her face, pallid and gory from a con- 
tused wound upon her temple, to gain a con- 
firmation of her fears, she detected the blissful 
assurance that, though unable to speak or move, 
she still breathed. So with redoubled energy 
she assayed her task, and throwing her arms 
round her waist tried to raise her from her re- 
cumbent position. As she struggled vigorously 
with her lifeless burden, and stooped over it in 
a slanting posture, a gold locket, which she 
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always wore nestled on her hearty slipped from 
its hiding place, and hung suspended from her 
neck full in the view of Alice Mowbray. So 
dose was it, that it even touched her face, as 
Lucy still continued her wild, importunate effort. 
Was it the sudden shock of the cold metal 
lingering on her fevered cheek, or was it the 
last condensed effort at recognition, a reactionary 
movement of sympathy for one so soon to be 
again desolate, an intense strain to bid a last 
fiaa^weD that now wrought a momentary change 
in Alice, causing the glimmering lamp of life 
to flicker feebly before it went out entirely ? A 
change there was perceptible, though impotent. 
For a litde interval she concentrated her glance 
with rapturous earnestness on the locket and 
then on Lucy — a faint smile played upon h^ 
lips — ^they opened as if to speak an assurance 
of love or breathe a jvay^ of hope — and then 
the lifled hand seemed to beckon Lucy closer — 
and then it fell powerless by her side ; and then, 
with the bright, happy smile still lingering 
where it rested,* the chastened spirit bade adieu 
to aU its sufferings and soared heavenward to 
join its God. 
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Faster, far faster than it takes to write it, had 
this scene occurred. It was Lucy's cry of 
anguish that Elton heard, as he was hurrying 
from the terrace above. It was a cry wrung 
from her desolate heart — a moaning recognition 
of the terrible catastrophe that had befallen her, 
and as she uttered it, in full appreciation of all 
it foreboded, she too sank beside the corpse of 
her only friend, prostrate and inanimate as they 
found her. 

Alice Mowbray was dead ! There are per- 
fumed vases which, only when they are broken, 
emit their full fragrance. There are sweet 
aromatic shrubs which, unless they are bruised 
and trampled on, give no symptoms of the 
odorous exhalations with which they are pregnant. 
A phase of happiness there is also, which is 
only refined out of crushing misery, only realized 
when apparently hope is broken and faith para- 
lyzed. Did the smile which glistened on Alice 
Mowbray's face in death bear witness to the 
fact that she had found it ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDURATION. 

A LONG and dreary interval elapsed before Lucy 
entirely recovered from the effects of the tre- 
mefndous blow she now experienced. Fortu- 
nately her bodily health was good, and though 
for a season her mental vigour was partially im- 
paired, still there was not that total break down, 
that utter paralysis, which inevitably supervenes 
when body and mind collapse simultaneously. • 
She had her flights of morbid fancy, it is true, 
but is it any wonder that her thoughts ran in a 
groove somewhat distempered, when her ex- 
periences of life are taken into consideration ? 
Without reference to that chequered episode— 
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her residence with the Foster family — so bright in 
its dawn, so stormy at its dose, her mind took 
in dark visions of painful retrospect, and dwelt 
upon the scenes of suffering she had witnessed, 
until by degrees it imbibed notions of gloomy 
fatalism, and caught at the theory, so fatal to 
happiness, that her love was a prelude to mis- 
fortune, and had only to be lavished to bring 
misery to herself and ruin to its recipients. 

Let her not be harshly judged, because she 
was unable for a considerable period to shake off 
this melancholy conception ! The two beings 
she had loved most, her mother and her friend, 
were gone. A stem, dreadful truth this un- 
doubtedly was ; but there were other associations 
connected with it, which, if possible, deepened tbe 
impressions produced by it. There had been a 
strange similarity between the fate of Margery 
Trevillian, and the last moments of Alice Mow- 
bray, at least as far as she was concerned. Both, 
so to say, had died in her arms, each struck 
down by a sudden and unexpected dimax, when 
she alone was near to witness the crisis. They 
were both dead now, but death had come so 
inopportunely, and remorselessly, decked in such 
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tragic vestments, and energized by such a ruth- 
less Nemesis, that it was impossible to regard 
the coincidence from the disciplined point of view, 
which under less untoward circumstances might 
have been chosen. Resignation has a hard task 
before it, if, beyond enforcing compliance with a 
certain result, it insists upon a gratuitous recog- 
nition of the distinctive incidents by which it is 
attained — if it expects us not only to be recon- 
ciled to a separation from those we love, but 
demands in addition a patient acceptance of the 
disastrous complications by which it is attended, 
without chafing and without reserve ! 

Lucy Trevillian had not yet reached this phase 
of mental discipline. She found it a difficult 
matter to accept the inevitable responsibilities 
of her position, to bow before the losses she had 
sustained, and after a vast effort she did this. 
But to go beyond them, to take a calm and un- 
prejudiced survey of the hideous details which 
were ancillary to these abstract disasters — this 
she could not do ; and so her days were past in 
a series of chastened regrets and vague inquiries 
how to reconcile such terrible visitations with 
her notions of divine beneficence. Why are the 
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good and noble dealt with thus summarily? 
what purposes of moral government are served, 
what principles of retributive justice sanctioned 
by such an arbitrary exercise of power ?— these 
were questions which again and again in far 
more familiar shape recurred to her, only to be 
unanswered, and left still in virtual abeyance. 

With the mind in a morbid state, there 
is no accounting for the vagaries in which it 
will indulge, and insensibly over Lucy's mind 
some of poor Frank Foster's fatalism began to 
creep. If to him the brass weathercock was 
an omen of evil, to her the locket which her 
mother gave her was by degrees being invested 
with similar significance. Ever since the day 
Frank Foster had restored it to her, she had 
worn it on her heart. Too sacred for the in- 
quisitive inspection of any alien eye, too much 
prized to be subjected to the intrusion of those 
who could not enter into the associations which 
gave to it its intrinsic value — there it lay, unseen, 
unnoticed, save in those moments of reflection 
when she pondered on the past, and called to 
mind the peculiar circumstances under which it 
had been bequeathed to her. Then it was 

11—2 
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drawn forth from its resting-phce, and then it 
underwent those mysterious fondlings which men 
think a mere waste of good things, when they 
are expended and lavished upon such insensate 
creations, but to which ladies are peculiarly ad- 
dicted, fM^obably with a view of getting the 
rehearsal perfect, before called upon to act their 
parts in the drama of life. 

On one of these occasions Lucy made a dis- 
covery. Accidentally she touched a spring, and 
the locket opened. She was toying with it and 
caressing it, without the slightest suspicion that 
it had any interior compartment, beyond the one 
containing a spray of golden hair, of a shade 
precisely identical with her own, which she had 
often opened, and examined with curious atten- 
tion. This was her mother's hair, doubtless, 
though the shade was far lighter than when she 
remembered it, so it was another link to carry 
her back to her early history, something tangible 
to refresh her memory when it tried to recaU 
the fast-ftiding incidents of its young experiences. 
The locket, however, contained a second section, 
and this now flew open with a sudden snap, 
which almost called forth a tiny scream^ of 
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astonishment from its casual discoverer. It was 
a curious coincidence that she had never chanced 
to detect it before, and much she regretted that 
she had not done so, for it disclosed a miniature 
portrait of a female, whose features bore a 
marked resemblance to her own, and who was , 
evidently the proprietress of the golden lock of 
hair in the correspondent compartment. 

Lucy was never tired of examining and peer- 
ing into this portrait. She fancied she had seen 
somebody very like it, but where she could not 
tell. Possibly she discerned a likeness in it to 
some of the old paintings in the hall| for the 
style of dress was the same as that depicted in 
several of them, being quaint and old-fashioned.; 
or perhaps this peculiarity was the proper ex- 
planation of a resemblance, which was more 
fanciful than real after all. Be this as it may, 
for some time after the discovery the locket was 
a source of never-ending pleasure and amusement 
to its mistress. If it was loved before, it bad 
double claims upon her affection now, claims 
probably stronger and more eloquentp from the 
mystery in which the original of the miniature 
was concealed. 
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But in her present state of mental exdtement 
a great cbange came over Lucy with reference 
to the locket itself. It had ever been most 
scrupulously concealed and carefully guarded 
from any scrutiny, so much so that it is not 
too much to say, that no one knew she possessed 
such a trinket, after the history of its restitution 
had &ded from Frank Foster's memory, which 
it soon did. Somehow she always felt a shrink- 
ing dislike that this the connecting-link between 
her dead mother and herself, should be seen. It 
was a natural feeling, associated with her most 
pious memories, and springing from a true ap- 
preciation of that harrowing scene when the 
locket was originally given to her. She alone 
knew its history, the trying ordeal of which it 
was the token, the melancholy catastrophe it 
recalled. So it was a sweet sad solace to trea- 
sure it, and keep it to herself with the exdusive- 
ness of sorrow, and the selfishness of love! 
Now, however, gloomy presentiments were 
stealthily usurping the place of this happy retro- 
spect. The locket had been seen, the charm of 
secrecy was broken. It had fallen from her 
bo6om in her vain struggle to assist Alice Mow- 
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bray. Alas ! the coincidence was unprepossess- 
ing, terrible to a weak and tottering mind — 
nothing but death was associated with its dis«- 
play. Margery Trevillian first ! and now again 
Alice Mowbray ! On both occasions, it had 
dawned upon the scene of anguish, a witness of 
the final struggle, a prominent though silent 
actor in each tragedy ! Death upon death I 
Alas ! the golden bauble was even worse than 
the raven of her childhood, or the weathercock 
of her more recent experience ! Like them it 
was unlucky in her estimation, a portent preg- 
nant with disaster, the harbinger of some unto- 
ward change, some fatal complications! She 
could not divest her mind of the impression, and 
by degrees the impression became a conviction, 
and the conviction bore its natural fruits — that 
timid superstition which presupposes evil, and 
the gnawing despondency of heart which makes 
it appear far worse than it really is. 

Elton, on the other hand, passed through this 
trying ordeal, as a man of no heart and great 
selfishness always does, under such circumstances, 
with flying colours. The heart refused to admit 
the loss he had sustained, but selfishness came 
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to the rescue, and suggested the assumption of 
sorrow he was far from feeling. The tragic fate 
of his dead wife gave him a certain status in the 
sympathy of the outer world, made him, as it 
were, a nine days' wonder for pity to talk about, 
or curiosity to stare at, and he was content. It 
was an easy way of gaining popularity, and so 
he courted it by affecting an amount of grief he 
did not really feel, and, by a studied observance 
of those conventional proprieties which are an 
accepted substitute for it. He was ** very proper,'* 
and the world said as much, and he was per- 
fectly aware, and laughed in his sleeve, that it 
did so. 

His conduct towards Lucy, however, could 
not be impugned. With much delicacy, he waited 
until the tone of her mind was partially restored 
before making any allusions to her dependent 
position, or referring to the altered circumstances 
in which she was now placed in his family. 
Then he went to her, and requested she would 
consider Friokney her home, and enforced the 
acceptance of the proposal by urging a plea 
which it was impossible to gainsay, alleging it 
was Alice's wish that this should be the case^ 
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and that he had repeatedly promised her that, 
in the event of her being unable to do so herself, 
he would provide for her young friend, and 
consult her interests as if she were in reality a 
daughter of his own. And Lucy believed that 
this was true, and accepted Alice's solicitude 
with gratitude* It was the best medicine that 
could have been devised for her, and in the cer- 
tainty that sbewas not again to be thrust forth into 
the cold world a lonely outcast from scenes she 
loved, she derived her chief consolation, and 
found the exact prescription, which, by degrees^ 
restored her mental equipoise to something like 
its original balance. She was a permanent fix- 
ture at Frickney now, and, what with flowers 
and books, had her time pretty well accounted 
for, and her thoughts, when she could prevent 
them from wandering away to forbidden ground, 
and surreptitiously hankering after forbidden 
fruit, were very pleasantly occupied. 

For a time this arrangement went on satisfac- 
torily enough to all parties. Had she fulfilled the 
hypothetical condition of relationship to which 
he had referred, Elton could not have treated 
her with more genuine respect, or evinced a 
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more genuine solicitude for her welfare. She 
was completely mistress of the house, with none 
of the responsibilities attending the position to 
worry her. She " had it all her own way," as 
ladies like to have it in other spheres of action, 
far removed from those which domestic economy 
influences, and the consequence was that, with 
intuitive tact, she thoroughly appreciated the 
position, and was content with it in the absence 
of something preferable. 

But it could not last long. There was an 
anomaly about their position so far dangerous in 
that it was undefined by themselves, and then it 
always happens that the world interferes to put 
its own interpretation upon conduct and motives, 
sometimes truthfully enough, but oftener with a 
carping desire to embellish and invent. 

There is a shoulder-shrugging process well 
known to moral critics, a grumbling cynicism 
in which they are equally versed. It has its nods 
and its winks, its innuendoes and its hints — a 
heap of seething combustibles, which, sooner, or 
later, must explode, and then characters and fair 
feme, innocence, and honesty, are alike impreg- 
nated with its miasmas, and obscured by its 
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smoke. Rightly, or wrongly, with justice on its 
side, or without its sanctions, the world will 
talk. Which of these alternatives were complied 
with in the present instance, the sequel will 
prove — " Est quadam prodire tenus.*^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. 

" Well, then, Prudey, what's the news at Re- 
mington ? " Such was the salutation which 
greeted that indefatigable champion of the 
Duster, as she strode one evening with the 
abruptness peculiar to old and privileged ser- 
vants, into the little parlour at LufHncot, where 
her young master was seated, in full appreci- 
ation of the fact that solitude is never so weari- 
some and depressing as it is at those seasons 
when the business of the day is over, and there 
is no one near to talk it over, no one at hand to 
relieve the monotony of thought when lassitude 
of body, and its corresponding influence upon 
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the mind, are the undisputed, and somewhat 
arbitrary masters of the situation. 

It was a glorious autumnal evening, and the 
harvest moon was glowing fervent and cloudless 
fuH above the quiet farmyard, shedding a mellow 
light of gold upon the outbuildings, and re- 
vealing the quaint festoons of ivy wreathed around 
the old pigeon-house, now rejoicing in a reno- 
vated roof, where the brass vane was " con- 
spicuous by its absence." Charley had never 
been partial to it or its superstitious legends, so 
he deteroiined it should not occupy its original 
position, at least whilst he had the management 
of affairs, a decision in which Prudence very rea- 
dily acquiesced, for thus she would have a chance 
of " making the old* face of 'un look something 
Uke," or, as she occasionally expressed the in- 
tended metamorphosis, " something thereafter." 

A hard day it had been for the proprietor of 
those ample stacks which were' crowded, like 
gigantic beebutts, into the neatly-railed enclosure 
abutting the barn, for he had carried his wheat, 
and dozened his barley, and had been the leading 
man among the busy throng that worked all the 
busier ^or his presence and es^aipple. So he was 
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very tired, and must be excused if he found it 
impossible to do much, after he had retired to 
the solitude of his parlour, besides looking out of 
the open window and staring at the moon. WeO 
he was a former, and may have thought the pre- 
caution necessary for to-morrow's operations, 
and, poor fellow ! he was stiU a lover, and may 
have felt some soothing charm firom doing so, 
for either supposition will account for the coin- 
cidence. Be this as it may, he was listlessly 
staring at the moon, when Prudence, on her 
return from Remington market, came, as was 
her custom, to give an account, not indeed of 
her stewardship, or mercantile transactions, but 
of the little waifs and strays she had gleaned 
during her mysterious peregrinations into the 
dingy succession of Remington kitchens, where 
she was always a welcome visitor with her butter 
and eggs, and poultry, " as round as pumpkins, * 
and as plump'as a custard/' She was very late, 
but that can be easily explained, for it had been 
a busy day at home, and she did not start until 
she had " seen to the drinkings," and then her 
customers always expected a chat, and very 
likely, Prudence did the same/and on this mutual 
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accommodation principle a good deal of time was 
spent, and a good deal of news invariably changed 
hands, which accounts for Charley's challenge to 
retail her budget for his amusement. 

" Well as to that," she responded, but so 
curtly that he was astonished at this unusual 
result of her marketing, inasmuch as a visit to 
Remington generally lubricated her tongue and 
made her forget the rubs and scrubs of daily 
life for that exact, period wherein she still kept 
on her Sunday gown and no longer. " Well as 
to that, there's not much stirring. Master Charles, 
that I've heard tell of. Wool's riz, 1 reckon, and 
wheat's gone down a mite, or that's the oration 
down to the King's Arms." 

This trenching upon business matters was 
entirely without precedent. She was far too 
proud of the confidence reposed in her, far too 
scrupulous and exacting in the amount of de- 
ference she required to be accorded to it, that as 
a general rule she never disclosed what she had 
made of her butter or how much a dozen of her 
eggs, nor entered into a detailed account of 
market prices and their incidental changes until 
Saturday night came round, when her accounts. 
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always correct, but excessively phonetic, were 
given in and copied by Charley into the ledger. 
No! The return from market was the event 
of the week, and after it half an hour was 
invariably devoted to tittle tattle and nothing 
else, for she had a feminine predilection for retail- 
ing what she had heard, and her duty towards 
her neighbour would not, in her opinion, be 
righteously developed without a minute apprecia- 
tion of the history of his family and the changes 
that had transpired or were contemplated, 
whether they were of a legal or pseudo-matri- 
monial character, under his rooftree. 

So when he heard her allude to the variations 
in the price of wool and wheat, Charley instantly 
knew that something was amiss, and that Mrs. 
Nettleton had some important revelation, which 
she was trying to keep back, on the tip of her 
tongue, involving no reference whatever to these 
marketable commodities, but which she merely 
used as a convenient cloak for the real intelligence 
she had to communicate. Besides, her manner 
was altogether so forced and constrained, that 
he instantaneously saw through the clumsy 
devicjB, apd with the discovery promised himself 
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tio little amusement in his endeavours to over- 
come her reserve. 

Shaking his head very solemnly he senten- 
tiously remarked, "Ah, Prudey, been at that house 
again 1 Oh, how shocking for a middle-aged, 
respectable party with no end of butter to look 
after, and eggs to keep safe, to go to such 
naughty places." 

"There you be at your nonsense again, 
Master Charley !" she flashed out; "and 
baint I to go to tavern, I wonder, when I has a 
boss to look arter? Oh no," she continued 
with savage irony, very amusing to her interro- 
gator, " I be to hitch 'un up to the first taty 
cart I find in the market, or the first crook I 
see outside a shop door, or the palings anighst 
the courthouse, for the police to put to pound, 
and me to be fined afore the quorum ! WeD, I 
never ! That's cruelty to dumb animals and no 
mistake." 

" Which ? the fine or the leaving old Tempest 
to take care of himself?" 

"The fine 'ud be a pretty kettle of fish 
for them that has to pay it, Master Charles^ 
ready money and no discount, and as I hear tell, 
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no change ^ven, if so be you faa'n't the exactest 
sum totaL But that's neither here nor there, 
for you'd have to pay that, I reckon/' 

" I pay for your misdeeds, Prudey ! How do 
you make that out ?" 

" Parson Henwood said so to-day in Frazer's 
shop, to £urmer Spencer." 

" Ah, what's up there then ? Not much 
good feeling between the two, I'll be bound." 

" That's of it. Master Charles. That little 
old frump sees farmer Spencer's boy a riding on 
his cart, with three bosses and no reins, going for 
lime, and then he gets into a proper tear, and I 
do believe he would have swored if parsons and 
magistrates do such things, and then he fines 
the lad five shillings because the poor little legs 
of 'un were tired. If that's what they call 
justice, I don't, nor Dr. Watts neither, I wedge." 

" But what's an this to do with my paying a 
fine for your ofiences, Prudey ?" 

" Just this. When I was at Frazer's buying 
some home flannel and tick for the new piUow 
cases, in comes Parson Henwood and speaks to 
Farmer Spencer quite short, and says he, ' You 
must pay the fine for the lad, as he is your ser- 
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vaiit/ Oh my ! You should have seen 'un ! 
He was all of a twinkle and a totter, and he did 
go on so with his chatter. Seeming to me 
though, he was a very simple talker for a gen- 
tleman. 'Twas very poor when you came to 
look through it." 

"You mustn't speak evil of your betters, 
Prudey. Recollect he is in authority and a 
punisher of evil doers. What would Dr. Watts 
say if you run down the parsons so ?" 

" Dr. Watts is a gentleman and a christian 
man, but as for this Parson Henwood he's 
neither the one nor the tother. Heaven's not 
the sort of place to suit he ! Here in this 
world he's allers running so arter the great folks, 
chattering so about ray lord this and telling how 
great he is with my lady that, that he'll want 
another heaven, where 'tis all house of lords and 
no commons ; and if he's anxious to become a 
gentleman, why he'd better first learn good 
manners, and then act thereafter." 

" Good manners ! Why, Prudey, they are 
precisely the things which he fancies he has to 
perfection, better thai^ anybody else in fact." 

" He's kindly welcoipe to his opinion, and mp 
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to mine, for all that. Good manners indeed, 
when he holds his nose so high, you can fairly 
see the sneer a twinkling round it, if he speaks 
to a poor body ; and tl^en when the Squire goes 
by, off goes the hat of 'un and then he falls to 
bobbing and scraping, smiling and showing his 
teeth just for all the world as if he was hungered 
and wanted to be axed to dinner !'* 

"Perhaps he was! Parsons are a hungry 
set, iVe heard, and know what good living is 
better than most people." 

"Parson Henwood thinks he does, and no 
mistake. He must have a finger in every pie. 
* Now, cook, have you put in pepper enough into 
that soup, and so many spoonfulls of sauce 
into the hash ?' and then, if you please, if tisn't 
tasty, he sets off fiddling and faddliog with it 
his'self, noddling his head and flinking his hand 
and preaching up such a lot of it, just as if he 
was in the pulpit and took for his text ' meats 
for the belly and the belly for meats,' as us heard 
in the second lesson Sunday evening." 

" Well, if he likes it, nobody's hurt by it, and 
so there's no harm done." 

"You're wrong there, Master Charles ! Tisn't 
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seemly that a man — if he was a woman 'twould 
be different — should go sticking his nose into 
the pots and pans in the kitchen. Let me see 
'un do it here, that's all. He*d soon find the 
dish dout pinned up to his back, or some hot 
pickle upset over his smart boots, or a warm 
ham rubbed up against his Sunday coat, or his 
breeches pockets full of melted butter, or some- 
thing he wouldn't like. Well, that 'ud be good 
for trade, and for all his grand talk, and a coat 
o' arms, he knows what that is, I reckon." 

" How so ?" Charley innocently inquired. 

" He comes of a taildering stock ! His granfer 
kept a parish goose somewhere or nother. Ah, 
Master Charles, when you look at the breed and 
havage of they sort of folks, 'tis like feeding a 
moyle upon oats or a donkey upon clover. 
Do what you may, 'tis a moyle and a neddy to the 
end of the chapter. You may polish for a life- 
time, and not get a silk puss out of a sow's ear. 
Though 'tis smooth tad soft, 'tis a bit o' pigskin 

BtiU." 

" Well,Prudey, I should think Mr. Kenwood's 
ears must be itching whilst you are running on 
about him in this way. Now, where did you 
learn all this old rigmarole ?" 
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** lis true as gospel. His housekeeper told 
me so herself, when I seed her in town this 



" Oh, oh ! That's the companion then you 
go boozing with, is it? Vm glad I know. 
Now this accounts for your not hearing any 
news, you've been so busy with running down 
this poor man's character, and listening to all 
this gossip and scandal about him, that youVe 
had no time to find out what's going on in the 
world. Prudey, you are a first-rater! Fancy 
any other woman going to market and not 
knowing by heart all the births, deaths and 
marriages in the district." 

'^ You may laugh as much as you please, 
Master Charles, but perhaps I do know some 
news arter all, if I only choose to tdl it," she 
replied with a slight asperity about her voice, 
which indicated that she was somewhat oflFended 
with his reflections. " Something too that 
you'd give your ears to hear, something that 'ud 
set you on your legs and make you twice the 
man you were afore you heard it." 

"What can it be, Prudey? Ah, I think I 
know!" 
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" You baint clever enough for that yet, Master 
Charles." 

" The Remington Club have awarded me the 
silver cup for the best cultivated farm again this 
year/' 

'* They'd be cheats and a pack of old stupids 
if they didn't. No, that's not of it. My news 
will do'e more good than a whole cupboard full 
of silver cups, for they be apt to lead to drinking 
when they be showed, and so what ought to be 
mere ornaments, to be kept bright and dean, 
turns to vice and makes the liquor fly/' 

" Let me see, then," Charley observed, in a 
musing way ; and then he continued, " now Til 
bet two to one I know what it is. The Club 
have awarded you a new gown, old lady, for 
having lived the greatest number of years in the 
same service without having any of your little 
failings found out, eh, Prudey ?" 

"They may keep their prizes for me," she 
replied, sharply. "I'm not a-going to be be- 
holden for my duds to farmers' clubs. Their 
taste and mine don't agree, and I baint a-going 
to wear charity-blue, even if I have lived with 
you and your father such a brave spell as to 
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beat all the Dorothy Draggletails in the Union, 
who want for clothes badly enough to make 'em 
glad of anything." 

" Oh, 'tis a nice old Prudey," he jeered ; " too 
well dressed for anything but market, where it 
hears nothing, and then comes home and tries 
to make believe that it knows ever so much. 
I've found you out, my hearty ; you're an old 
impostor, for you've heard no news whatever, 
not even that Mr. Tomkin's cat has kittens, 
and yet you want me to imagine you know a 
good deal, you are so full of importance and 
mystery." 

" Impostor, be I ? Well, that was never said 
of me afore ; but you and me baint a-going to 
fall out about that, for I've been plaguing 'e 
above a-bit, and you all the time longing to 
know the ins and outs of it; now, I won't 
keep 'e worriting no longer. The news I have 
is good news for you, Master Charles, for 'tis all 
about that there Lucy." 

" Lucy," he answered, gloomily ; " what of 
her, Prudence ?" 

" Hers a downright bad 'un, and you've had 
a good riddance of bad rubbish." 
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At this intelligence Charley was terribly ex- 
cited. Springing to his feet, he confronted 
Prudence, savagely. " No," he said ; " you 
shall not say that of the girl I love. That 
infernal tongue of yours runs riot with a ven- 
geance, Prudence Nettleton ; but I'm not going 
to sit quietly by and hear you make such asser- 
tions." 

He was terribly angry, more so than Prudence 
had ever recollected to have seen him in all her 
experience of his life, and for a moment she 
quailed before the furious tempest she had 
evoked. When she recovered her equanimity, 
with woman's pertinacity, she returned again to 
the charge, substantiating what he hoped was 
bare surmise, mere wordy gossip, and adding 
fresh thrilling poignancy to the wound she had 
unintentionally inflicted. 

" Yes," she said, decisively, ** her's the 
artfiilest, ungratefulest, most abominablest hus- 
sey that ever darkened an honest man's door. 
Pretty stories how her's been carrying on since 
her missus died, now fifteen months agone. 
Hers no better than her should be. Master 
Charles, and has taken in Cap'en Mowbray, 
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the iron's hot, and so they be to be married -to 
once ; why, I can guess easy enough, and so 
can you, if your eyes baint blinded and you baint 
ill-wished." 

'^ Where did you hear all this abominable 
scandal, Prudence ?" he inquired very calmly. 

'^ From the bestest authority, next to the 
Cap'en — leave alone, Lucy ; for if she said so, 
I wouldn't believe it. It came from the Cap'en's 
own valet — that long, shanky chap ; he told a 
neighbour, who told me." 

" Then there's something in it," Charley ejacu- 
lated. " Well, as she won't have me, it's no 
matter of mine who she marries. I wish her 
joy and happiness, with all my heart, if it be 
the case. But as to believing any harm of her, 
or thinking that she has gone wrong — why, 
that's a d — d invention of the devil's own sug- 
gestion — and nothing will even induce me to 
listen to it." 

** I hope for her sake 'tisn't so ; but eggs be 
eggs. Master Charles, and you can't make 
mushrooms out of 'em, for all that. Ugly facts 
be ugly facts, and you can't tinker 'em up to 
look fitty, however much you may try to put a 
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pretty face on 'em, for if you rub the outside 
polish off there'll sure to be a sour grain under- 
neath." 

" And pray, Prudence, what are these mighty 
facts you pitch into so lustily ?" 

" Her's been living in the same house along 
wi' he a widow man for ever so long a time, 
and her's been shamming bad that he may 
coddle her, and now they be to be married. 'Tis 
all right, if they be satisfied, and I hope so, 
howsomedever.'* 

" Prudence, you must not, and you shall not, 
be so bitter against her." 

" Bitter against her ! oh, no, by no manner 
of means ! I only say 'tis queer goings on that 
be, wi' all his property and pride, should take to 
a beggar's brat out of the workhouse, without a 
fourpenny-bit for her fortun', and no clothes 
whatever *cept what's gived her out of charity. 
I'm not bitter. Master Charles, only sensible." 

" Her face is her fortune. Prudence ; and her 
ways and manners are very winning — they were 
so to me at all events. So you are not justified 
in hinting that since he chooses to marry her, 
she must have gone wrong, and that he merely 
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does it to save her reputation and appearance 
with the world. Besides, you of all others 
ought not to be so hard upon her, because I'm 
sure she was extremely fond of you before now, 
and thought and said you were one among ten 
thousand." 

" Well, as to that, she's a keenly lass enough," 
retorted the housekeeper, slightly mollified by 
the compliment, and what woman is inaccessible 
to, or proof against, similar incense ? " and I, for 
my part, liked her well enough, and allers took 
her side when the prentice boys jeered about her 
pale face and yallow hair, iss, and stuck to her, 
too, when she's was plain Lucy, and none of 
your stuck up young ladies — Miss Trevillian 
indeed, I like that — ugh, what'ill the world come 
to next I wonder ?" 

"You must remember there's a difference 
between the establishments here and at Frickney, 
Prudence, so it is quite natural and correct that 
she should be Miss Trevillian there. I see 
where the shoe pinches now, and am better satis- 
fied than I was." 

" You may run down the establishment here, 
Master Charles^ as much as you please," she 
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flared up indignantly ; " but take my word for't 
'twill hold a candle against any Frickney or any 
place else. We allers pays our bills weekly, 
which is more than can be said of half of 'em 
with bigger means and half the comfort. 

" Very likely, Prudey, thanks to you and your 
good management ! But I must be off to bed 
now. I shan't sleep much, I guess," he added, 
with a sigh so deep drawn that it was strong 
collateral evidence to the truth of his assertion, 
" from worrying about what you have told me. 
That's all you've heard I suppose ? No other 
news about her, eh ?" 

" No ! not 'bout her. But I've had a letter 
again from my old sister." 

*^ Ah, yes ! Well, what of her ?" he inquired, 
affecting an amount of interest which, poor fel- 
low, at that instant he was far from feeling. 
" Good news or bad ?'^ 

" Why, her's fixed to come here the week 
arter next, if so be 'tis convenient to you and to 
me, her says. To think of her finding me out 
now. Fifty years or nighly since we met! 
Well I never ! There be queer customers }n this 
world!" 
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" Bid her come by all means^ Prudey,^ and 
the longer she stays the better. The week 
after next will be a capital time, for harvest will 
be over, and you won't be so busy then. Now, 
good night. You must make me one little 
promise though, you won't be the means of 
spreading these stories about poor Lucy, will 
you?" 

" No, Master Charles, I won't, that's a holy 
promise," she answered, with more feeling than 
she had yet evinced throughout the whole of the 
preceding conversation. " Dear heart of 'un," 
she continued to herself, as he lighted a candle 
and left the room, '* as much in love as ever, 
though he's older and hides it better ! Mad ! 
Mad ! Mad ! Instead of saying his prayers, 
and thanking God for a lucky escape from a bad 
bargain, he'll take on terrible. I know't, for he 
was so awful calm. If he'd a flared up and had 
a good cry, or a brave swear — which is a man's 
tears I reckon — 'twould ha' been right enough 
in a quick stick. But now — oh dear, mercy 
heart, he was that quiet that I be fairly fright- 
ened as to what'ill come of it. I'll sit up by the 
kitchen fire, and watch until he's snug and safe 
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to bed though, 'twon*t be right to ha' nobody 
handy when he's in that state/' 

She changed her gown and did so. For hour^ 
and hours she sat by the dim embers on the 
kitchen hearth, knitting, for she could not be 
idle even then, and as she plyed her task far into 
the small hours of the morning, she could hear 
the monotonous tread of her young master as 
he paced to and fro in his bed-room over head, 
and well she guessed the bitter agony of soul he 
was then enduring. 

When at length the dull tramp ceased, she 
groped her way in silence to his door, that she 
might be sure he had found rest before she 
sought it for herself. His heavy breathing told 
her that he was asleep, and then with a lighter 
heart than she had had for hours she turned to 
depart, that she might lie down on a sofa in the 
adjoining room and snatch a few moments of 
necessary slumber, before her day's work should 
call her to renewed exertion in her cycle of toil. 
As she did so, a cry escaped from poor Charley, 
so piteous and overwhelming in its condensed 
agony that Prudence began to repeat some inco- 
herent snatches from Dr. Watts as best she could, 
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to drive its cadences from her ear, and its asso- 
ciations from her heart. The cry was the 
expression of a single wcnrd, but it was modulated 
with such exquisite anguish and thrilled with 
feeling so acute and deep toned, that a second 
was not needed to show how and why the spirit 
had prompted it. It was simply '' Lucy," but it 
was a blood drop from the heart, and so quaint, 
faithful Prudence interpreted it. 

" Lucy/' she murmured, " 'tis all Lucy, and 
nothing else. If ever God made an honest man 
with a heart too fond and doating for his own 
happiness, there he lies! Oh, Lucy,' Lucy, 
you've much to answer for. 'Tis crazed and 
injured now, maybe 'twill crack entirely afore 
long ! 'Tis all your doing ! You be far, far 
worse to he, than the weathercock was to the old 
master, but if I'd a got the scouring of you, oh ! 
my 

What she said is immaterial. Perhaps she 
said nothing from a belief that vague uncer- 
tainty is more terrible than a definite threat. 
At all events she threw herself, full dressed, on 
the sofa, and when she quitted it half an hour 
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afterwards to call Martha to black lead the stove, 
she was not refreshed by that brief interlude in 
her night-long vigils, for the bosom of her dress 
was wet with tears. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ACCEPTED AND NOTHING MORE. 

The theory of coincidences often appears extra- 
vagant and far-fetched, but a glimpse at real life 
reveals the fact that they happen in some unac- 
countable manner, and are accepted without too 
close an examination of the why and wherefore 
appertaining to them. Probably these rest on 
such trivial grounds that they are not worth the 
trouble of a speculative effort, on the principle 
that what is easy of acquisition is never valued, 
just as home scenery and local attractions are 
never seen. Undoubtedly there is something 
comic about the discovery which ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred rewards the adventurous 
investigator that the peculiar coincidence at 
which he marvels is the offspring of a process 
absurdly natural, and springs from a cause 
rather simple than otherwise. 
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Nothing could be more natural than that the 
harvest moon which shone so brilliantly over 
Luffincot on the identical evening when Charley 
Foster beard the startling intelligence of Lucy's 
engagement to Captain Mowbray should disclose 
the same luminosity at Frickney— ^ few miles 
off ; or that Lucy Trevillian should share his 
partiality for staring at it, when it is remembered 
that both were under the same planetary influ- 
ence — both in love. But that the moon on that 
eventful evening should have anything whatever 
to do with the development of those complica- 
tions which were the sum and substance of 
Prudence Nettleton's communication to her 
master — that it was the virtual and ostensible 
cause of a revelation, fraught with prime interest 
to two persons who were distinct but contempo- 
raneous spectators of its golden orbit — this is a 
coincidence which belongs to that real life often 
so much more strange than anything invented 
by fiction. 

Tempted by the genial temperature no less 
than by that peculiar mellow light, which has an 
effect upon our mental organisation When it is 
distempered, somewhat similar to that produced 
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by a grass-green hue upon ophthalmic weakness, 
so soft is it and soothing, Lucy had drawn dose 
to the drawing-room window, which opened out 
into the gay parterre where her idle moments 
were chiefly spent, and sat down by the side of 
it to enjoy the associations connected with the 
lovely scene without. Insensibly and tenderly 
her thoughts reverted to Charley ! How could 
it be otherwise ? She loved him — idolized him 
even still — and now with her mind steeped in 
voluptuous idleness, with all the accessories of 
radiant moonlight, perfumed flowers, and a rip- 
pling cascade murmuring in the distance to 
beguile her senses, strange would it have appeared 
had she been able to stand aloof and abstracted 
from these varied influences, or had she sought 
with any energy to resist their coalition. It was 
a melancholy pleasure to think of him, to conjure 
up before her mind's eye the beaming counte- 
nance that had always worn an expression of 
manly honesty far more taking and attractive 
than well-defined features, to recall his goodness 
and unselfishness — and to deck him out in 
colours as gay and bright as the verbena beds 
brfore her, but far more vivid in their depths, far 
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more permanent in their existence. Ah ! those 
were dangerous, unsatisfactory moments after 
all 1 Why trifle with hopes which were never to 
bfe realised ? why flutter round that devouring 
vortex ? The only answer possible is this, that 
however strong a woman's will may be, there are 
times and seasons, little yielding moments of 
intense absorption and bewildered abandonment, 
when a woman's love is stronger, and Lucy's 
heart had chanced on one of these. 

Probably she recognized that this was so, and 
wished to fly from a train of thought, so unreal 
and deceptive, for she rose hurriedly from her 
seat and passed through the open window into 
the garden beyond. The air was cool and frag- 
rant, and she lingered there in quiet enjoyment 
of the bewitching scene for a considerable time. 
Then she bethought herself that the view from 
the new summer-house would be very beautiful 
by moonlight, for she would be able to decry the 
silvery gleam of the tortuous river in the valley 
beyond, where it opened out from the dense 
masses of foliage that every here and there were 
clumped around it ; and so she sauntered to the 
spot, and was soon gazing with ravished eye and 
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heaving bosom at one of those lovely prospects, 
not the least charm of which consists in their 
repose. 

She had not been long there when she heard 
footsteps approaching, and presently a person, 
who on closer inspection proved to be Elton, 
crossed the bridge over the court and entered 
the summer-house. He started with a gesture 
of surprise, real it may have been, but at all 
events excessively well feigned if it were not so, 
at recognizing her, but instantly recovering him- 
self, was the first to speak. Modulating his 
voice almost to a whisper so as not to break 
the illusions of time and scene under which she 
was spell-bound, he remarked : 

" It is, indeed, exquisite, Miss Trevillian; those 
grey old hills in the back ground are mellowed 
by the soft light under which you now view 
them, and the rich gloom of that holly copse 
acts as a perfect foil to the glistening thread of 
silver which winds round its margin." 

The rhapsody was not lost upon her. He 
had guaged it exactly to suit her mental calibre 
as it then stood. He had spoken with that 
soothing intonation which wins attention to 
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what it utters at the same time that it rivets 
it closer, and with greater zest, upon the 
object contemplated. He had struck the chord 
which chimed in unison with her heart, and he 
knew it. 

"Very lovely/' she gently murmured, and 
that was all« 

" I am glad you like it,'* he presently con- 
tinued, '^ 'tis a satisfaction to know that some 
one besides myself appreciates it/' 

" I do indeed," was the short answer, for 
still in a dreamy, half unconscious state, she Was 
feasting her eyes on the moonlit scene until 
something of its repose stole over her, and she 
hesitated to come back from dreamland and 
commence an animated conversation about sub- 
lunary matters. 

" Can you suggest any improvement in thin- 
ning out the trees, or levelling, or in any other 
way ? " he persisted. 

**0h, no, Captain Mowbray, it is per- 
feet." 

" I think so too ; nevertheless, if you see any 
alterations that strike your fancy, I shall consider 
it a real pleasure to carry them out." 
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''Thank tod, toq re tot kind ! I Eke it all 
too nrach as it is to wi^ it cfaanged." 

He turned abrupdr anaj to the opposite win- 
dow with the intention of detrrting some firesh 
object to enlist her attention, and, if possible, of 
weaning her from her overpowering abstraction, 
bat the shadow from the boildings int»frred 
with the prospect, and he was nnsocoessfuL 
Then he whistled a bar from the last opera, and 
he did it inimitably, but Lucy was fiir away in 
thought and^ did not appear to hear it. Vexed 
at her preoccupation, he felt somewhat jealous 
of the vievf with which she was so much taken up, 
annoyed that his handywork had greater attrac- 
tions than he possessed himself, for EUton Mow- 
bray still flattered himself that he was irresistible 
with the fair sex, and chafed at any estimate 
less favourable than bis own. 

To a certain extent there was some truth in 
Mrs. Nettleton's information. Still he was not 
going to marry Lucy at present, for this very 
simple reason that, though he admired her ex- 
tremely, he had never consulted her on the sub- 
ject, or told her that he did so. For a long time 
he had been thrown with her daily, and had seen 
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her in those dangerous seasons of sheer unselfish 
sorrow which are apt to kindle a man's enthu- 
siasm to a very alarming and sentimental extent, 
especially when the sufferer has other decided 
claims upon his admiration. Sceptical though 
many be about the doctrine that " Pity is akin 
to Love " from an inability to trace the rela- 
tionship by their own experience, still it must be 
confessed that they are in strange juxta-position, 
and, like Scylla and Charybdis, somewhat too 
close to be pleasant. Not that Elton was 
drifting from one rock to the other with an im- 
petus he was unable to restrain, or that he was a 
doomed man despite his frantic efforts to avoid 
the collision 1 He was far too old a hand for 
that, far too calculating and practical a dissem- 
bler to have such little command over his feel- 
ings. No ! he had weighed the matter well, 
and had come to his conclusion voluntarily, and 
with his eyes open. Matrimony, he imagined, 
would enhance his social position, and now as he 
was undisputed master of his late m(es fortune, 
he could share it with whom he liked, and in 
any manner he chose, with no absurd conditions 
to cripple his inclinations. It would be some- 
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thing to take into society a partner who was 
very certain to be admired, for few are proof, 
and Elton Mowbray was not among • the number, 
against the insinuating self-complacency which 
creeps over them on hearing the adulatory re- 
mark — " what a sweet litde creature '* applied 
to their wives. Though he was considerably 
older — " old enough to be her father " as the 
trite expression runs — yet that was immaterial, 
an advantage in fact, for her youth, and inexpe- 
rience, and innocence would be charming and 
exquisitely piquant to one who knew female 
wiles by heart, and had served a long apfx-en- 
ticeship under their caprice. Besides it would 
be a convenient method of getting rid of an 
ugly perplexity which was imminent in the case 
of his marrying a stranger and introducing her 
to the home where Lucy was occupying — what 
might appear to one not versed in her history 
and her character — a somewhat ambiguous if 
not an equivocal position. Actuated by these 
reasons he had long determined to marry her. 
His self-love was fisur too complete to permit him 
for a moment to imagine she could reject his 
suit — ^it would be an act of oondesoensioii on 
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his part which he imagined would be gratefUly 
recognized, and with probably still greater gra- 
titude accepted : so he came to the summer- 
house, where he guessed he should find her, with 
the deliberate purpose of settling matters there 
and then, and expressing the gracious designs 
he contemplated. 

When then lie found her in that listless 
dreamy state of indrffwence to all impressions 
except those produced hy the view she was sur- 
veying with such rapt attention, he was some- 
what piqued and disappointed at a result so dis« 
para^Dg to his self-assurance. He bad expected 
that she would have entered heart and soul into 
the conversation he bad planned for her, and 
then he could have led her on by a specious and 
gradual development of thought and ideas to the 
definite point he required. But now she ap- 
peared to him cold and constrained, and almost 
insensate ! What could he do ? Go away and 
leave her for a more favourable opportunity, 
when, perhaps, the peculiar influences which now 
weighed with her would have subsided ? Such a 
course would have been the wisest probably, but 
it was one not at all suited to Elton's character or 
the views he entertained of his ow^ nind Lucy' 
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relative positions. With him the ^^veni^vidi, 
vici " principle of action would alone go down. 
He had only to say, "here I am. Miss, and 
here's a chance for you," and the matter would 
be settled, by the Miss being complacent and the 
chance being accepted with humble thanks. So 
delay and dalliance were not among the cards he 
had elected to play, though a little finessing 
might be useful, and this was the expedient he 
employed to wean a young lady from her 
thoughts without shocking her sensibilities by 
subjecting them to an abrupt strain or a violent 
reaction fi-om the reverie in which she was in- 
dulging. 

Drawing closer to her side, he whispered sor- 
rowfully — 

" How delighted she would have been with it 
all, had she been here !" 

The effect was magical, for the scene and its 
corresponding associations were forgotten im-- 
mediately. Drawing her full, lustrous eyes, now 
swimming with tears away from the objects of 
her recent contemplation, she turned towards 
her companion, and replied with deep feeling : 

'' Ah yes, indeed she would ! It is exactly 
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what she would have loved, and this is the spot 
where she would have been often found had she 
lived to witness its completion/' 

" It had her full approval, and it is a melan- 
choly satisfaction to me to know that it had. 
Somehow we think the wishes of the dead are 
far more potent than the suggestions of the 
living." 

" It is natural ; for then they cannot be com- 
bated or shown to be wrong. We accept them 
as they are, without a murmur, and do not seek 
to dispel the halo of sanctity with which they 
are surrounded." 

" Just so ! If there is one thing more than 
another that I would take trouble about doing, 
it would be to perform my poor wife's wishes to 
the uttermost. Have I succeeded in doing so 
in your case, Miss Trevillian ?" 

A sweet smile of gratitude flickered across 
her pensive countenance as she replied : — 

" You have indeed most nobly, far more so 
than I could expect, far more so than I de- 
serve." 

" And you have been happy here ?" he in- 
quired, throwing an amount of tenderness into 
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his diction whidi be had never displayed to her 
before. 

" Yes, voy,** was the matter of fact answer^ 
bat it was no sooner uttered than she tried to 
qualify it — *' that is as happy as I can be under 
existing circumstances." 

** Are they so very unprepossessing that you 
wish to have them altered ?" 

** No, not exactly that, it is no use to wish for 
impossibilities/' 

She spoke very moumfuDy, and he took it as 
an omen favourable to himself. 

" Impossibilities do not belong to my creed,** 
he replied ; '' and I have a suggestion to make 
which will put matters entirely straight. Lucy,^ 
he continued, sinking his voice to an emphatic 
whisper, which in that still, quiet evening scene 
was acutely distinct and painfully embarrassing, 
" dearest Lucy, listen to me, and I wfll ex- 
plain what I mean. You must live here now 
in a new position, you must be the light and 
comfort of my lonely life. If you chafe at your 
present position here as being untenable and 
inconsistent, have done with it, and as my wife 
bjB sple mistress of my fortune, and help to 
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dispel the gloomy recollections of the great 
sorrow we both feel." 

The temptation was framed with consummate 
skill. Local predilections, pious memories, self- 
respect and gratitude, were alike appealed to, 
and impressed to render it irresistible, and he 
fancied it was so. 

For a few moments she stood by his side, too 
agitated to return any answer, too much taken 
by surprise to realize all he meant and all he 
asked. Yielding, he thought she was, and merely 
waiting out of deference to that delicacy of feel- 
ing which hesitates to betray itself into a prema- 
ture expression of a concurrence that ought to 
be gradually developed; so he plied her with 
renewed solicitations, and pressed his suit with 
redoubled energy. 

But no 1 Lucy Trevillian had a talisman of 
which he was unconscious, that wrapped her 
heart in armour of proof Before it all his elo- 
quence, all his tenderness, all his brilliant pictures 
of the future, were unavailing. What she then 
felt he never knew. Speak she could not, her 
heart was too full to give her thoughts and 
wishes utterance. She tried once or twice to da 
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SO, but her efforts were abortive. The words 
died on her lips, her will seemed paralyzed, her 
thoughts incoherent and without sequence. All 
she could do she did. In a wild paroxysm of 
tears she turned away from him, and before he 
could guess her intentions, or endeavour to frus- 
trate them, she had darted from the summer- 
house, and had left him alone in its moonlit 
solitude. 

Elton Mowbray thought he knew human 
nature well. Was this a proof of it, that he 
murmured to himself — 

"Ah well, some girls have curious ways of 
showing their feelings, and she is one of them. 
Poor little soul, she'll have found her voice 
when I see her to-morrow, and then it will be 
all right enough ?" 

His ideas, however, and Lucy's were very 
different on this point. Flying from his pre- 
sence like a frightened fawn, she never stayed 
her precipitate course until she reached her own 
room, where in a state of terrible bewilderment 
she threw herself upon the bed and tried to 
regain her scattered faculties. Hers was a long 
fiXkd dreary nightwatch ! Hour after hour sped 
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onwards, and still she lay there thinking, and 
arguing, and scheming what course she ought 
to adopt; but thoughts, and arguments, and 
schemes alike failed to point out a satisfactory 
clue to her present entanglement. A strange 
parallel in its bitterness was her repose to Char- 
ley's. That night, so tranquil and serene with* 
out, was a night of storm and mental conflict to 
them both. It is fortunate that there are but 
few of them in a lifetime. Did they recur with 
the iteration of common misfortunes, no life 
would be able to bear the strain. 

Lucy rose late on the following morning. 
Her fragmentary sleep had been without rest, 
and as usual the drowsy god was more com;- 
placent and conciliatory at the hour she gene- 
rally rose, than during the whole cycle ostensibly 
devoted to his jurisdiction. Long before that, 
however, she had decided how to act. She 
must leave Frickney at once, and without hesi- 
tation or delay she did leave it, but it was a 
a spasmodic efi^ort of will that made her do so, 
not a well-concerted plan of what she should do, 
and where her future destination should be 
selected. 

14—2 
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Crushed and harassed, she wandered forth 
from Frickney, again an alien and outcast from 
home influences, once more trusting to the 
treacherous world that seemed to mock her 
helplessness for the sympathy that no home 
supplied. Where to go she knew not. All she 
wished was to leave the scene of her degradation 
behind her. She felt shocked and humiliated, 
not so much at Elton's offer as at the reiterated 
forebodings that would persistently present them- 
selves before her, embodying a vague dread lest 
unconsciously she had given him encouragement, 
and had sinned against maidenly propriety and 
a proper reserve in doing so. Without one 
ferewell to any human being, without a last 
parting visit to her old familiar haunts or 
favourite flowers, she hurried away — down 
the broad avenue for a little distance, then 
through a pathway in the wood out into the 
open fields, and then onwards through sh^^dy 
lanes and bright pasturage whither she knew 
not. 

She had journeyed for a considerable distance, 
or fancied she must have done so, when a con- 
venient bank by the side of a gate which ran 
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across the road^ invited her to tak6 some rest 
after her unusual fatigue. Sitting down, she 
took off her hat, and let the soft breeze play 
coolly and refreshingly upon her forehead. Then 
came the moment of reaction, for her excitement 
flagged with the exercise which kept it going, 
and she began to inquire if she had not acted 
somewhat hastily in asserting her independence 
so vigorously. Where she was she had not the 
slightest idea, and of the direction of her present 
route she was just as ignorant. 

However, she had not much time for specu- 
lating either on her conduct or position, for as 
she began to think about continuing her travels, 
the bushes on the opposite hedge were violently 
thrust aside, and, with a loud cry of surprise, 
Charley Foster sprang into the road beside her. 
Well might he be astonished at the apparition, 
for there, on the very spot where a few short 
years before he had discovered the dead body of 
his father, Lucy was now sitting, not involved 
in a similar fate it is true, but so pale and spec- 
tral that at first sight he almost fancied that this 
was really the case. 

" Good heavens ! Lucy," he exclaimed, ** you 
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here, and as white as a sheet, and looking so ill 
that I scarcely knew you, why what can have 
happened ?" 

She had risen when he had thus unceremoni- 
ously appeared, and was now standing by his 
side, so pale and fragile that he had ample rea- 
sons for this uncomplimentary allusion to her 
appearance. Taken by surprise, she was unde- 
cided how to act — whether she should enter into 
the explanations he, required, or try to evade 
them by some plausible subterfuge not exactly 
involving " the lie direct," but a series of mysti-. 
fying excuses not very far removed from it. 

But Lucy had ever been too truthful to pre- 
varicate, and though she would have been glad 
to withhold her story from Charley more than 
any one else, still, after a brief commune with 
herself, she found it impossible to desert the old 
well worn path of plain straightforward dealing 
for any other, less disagreeable and more speci- 
ous though it might have been. Something, 
however, she must say, and something she did 
say, but it was an ejaculatory effort that had 
nothing to do with the original question. 

"Dear Charley." ^ 
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" Why are you here, dear Lucy, in this sorry 
phght, and all alone ?" he persisted. " You 
look so haggard and drawn — years older than 
when I last saw you." 

They had not met since they parted at Luffin- 
cot, and she had gone through enough suffering 
in the interval for a life-time, far more than 
others more defiantly constituted could have 
endured, for Lucy had bent as the storm swept 
over her, and had not braved its onslaught. 

*' 'Tis a long story, Charley, would you like 
td hear it ?" she at last replied. 

" Of course I should. *Tis the very thing I 
want, for of all the strange circumstances I ever 
remember, to find you where you are is the 
strangest." 

" Why strange ! I was tired with my long 
walk and sat down upon the first convenient seat 
I found. There is nothing strange in that, is 
there?" 

** Oh, dear, no !" he answered, with cautious 
appreciation of the fact that as she knew not the 
tenor of his allusions, it was far better that she 
should still be left in ignorance of a coincidence, 
which if disclosed would no doubt terribly agitate 
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her. " But you did look so strange from the 
meadow above where I was, that I was obliged 
to come and see whether it was a ghost or a 
scarecrow pitchforked out of the adjoining pota- 
toe field, and that's the way I found you out. 
Lucy, I'm glad we've met, for I wanted to speak 
to you, and when you've had your say I'll have 
mine." 

She nerved her heart to the bitter task, an4 
told him all. It was a candid and impartial 
survey of the scene in the pleasure-house, a calm 
and simple resume of Elton's proposals. * 

" Thwe now, Charley, you know all— that is 
the reason why I am here," were the few brief 
words of application with which she closed her 
narrative. 

He had . listened quietly to its rehearsal — a 
prey to those jealous misgivings so natural to 
one of his impetuous temperament. But out of 
deference to Lucy's evident distress he suppressed 
their display and heard her patiently to the end. 
Then the explosion came. 

'' And what, in God's name, did you say to 
him? What was your answer to the mean- 
spirited villain who dared to presume upon your 
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dependent position and your obligations to bis 
wife, and made these preposterous overtures ?" 

"Say to him, Charley? I said nothing at 
all." 

•' Oh, Lucy ! What have you done. You've 
put your foot into it, and no mistake. Hell 
say that silence gives consent, and that's encou- 
ragement enough for him. Why didn't you 
give him a settler at once, that is presuming 
you don't wish to accept him and be his wife ?" 

" I don't wish either, Charley," she replied, 
and a wild shudder of disgust or repugnance 
proved that this assertion was heartfelt. ''I 
could not marry him unless — unless it were 
clearly proved that a high principle of duty was 
involved, and then I might be induced to do so 
against my will, and in defiance of my happi- 
ness." 

'* Duty be hanged f I'll tell you what it is 
Lucy, duty can be twisted into a frightful bug- 
bear in this way. Now, I'm the most dutiful 
fellow in the world, but I begin to hate the 
sound of the word when you use it so uncere- 
moniously. Here duty keeps you from marry- 
ing me, and there duty might make you 
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many Mowbray. I , always thought people 
married for love and not for duty, that shall be 
my way at all events. But you never told me 
why you shirked telling him that you wouldn't 
have him at any price.'* 

"I couldn'tj Charley. I was so hurt and 
annoyed and amazed at the whole affair that I 
ran away from him as fast as I could." 

" By gum ! That looks bad, he'll take it as 
a virtual consent on your part. You must see 
him or write to him, or take some steps to take 
the conceit out of him. But what are your 
plans and arrangements now, Lucy ?" 

'' I have none at present, and have not made 
up my mind what to do.'' 

" Not made up your mind ! Why then are 
you here ? Of course you were on your way to 
LufBncot, which lies up through the wood there." 

'' No, Charley, I was not. I wandered on, 
and came here purely by accident." 

" *Tis most extraordinary. Mooning along 
the roads with no settled object or destination 
in view. Oh, Lucy, you must be daft." 

" I believe 1 am. IVe had sorrow enough to 
make me so." 
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" Poor Lucy I You have indeed. But now 
as I've heard your tale, I can speak to you with 
greater freedom about a subject I wished to 
mention. Tis all a part and parcel of the same 
concern, so I haven't the hesitation in going on 
with it, that I should have felt had I been obliged 
to blurt it all out abruptly and without notice." 

" What is it, Charley ? I am ready to hear 
you !" 

** Simply this. You are in a false position 
at Frickney, you know, and people will talk 
about you." 

" About me. And what do they say ?" 

" All sorts of ugly rumours are afloat touching 
your character. Your real position with Mow- 
bray has been distorted into a guilty complicity 
with him. There's nothing in it, I well know, 
but nevertheless people will talk for all that." 

" Oh, Charley, how dreadful ! Never until 
last evening has he given me the least cause for 
anxiety or complaint. His conduct has been 
very kind and gentlemanly — nothing that I 
could find fault with or take exception at, and 
I'm sure I'd rather have starved or begged my 
bread from house to house than have stayed 
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tb^e and subjected myself to such base sus- 
picions/' 

'^ There's no occasion for that ! Yon have a 
brother at all events, who will never see you 
wronged, though you refuse to r^;ard him in a 
dearer light, and give him the right to protect 
you." 

She was crying bitterly, and it was some 
moments before she could speak. 

'' Charley," she at length said, " what am I 
to do ? What do you advise ?" 

** Will you be guided by me if I give you my 
advice ? will you accept the course which I firmly 
believe to be the only one that will insure your 
happiness and set at rest for ever the carping 
tongues which have maligned you ?" 

She glanced furtively at his tall, handsome 
figure, and honest face, which looked careworn 
and aged since that last trying interview. It 
was a glance on which her fate depended 1 Her 
character was at stake, h^ honour had been 
aspersed, and under this new ordeal, her old re- 
solution was fast wavering. She had no fiiend 
in this world, no home, and a species of self- 
preservation bade her turn to Charley, making 
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her forget the one restriction that had bound her 
will and crippled her action. She was too de- 
solate^ too dependent now to be biassed by the 
refined view of duty which had previously been 
her guiding star. There is an abject misery of 
heart, too poignant to run after rigid definitions 
of what it ought to do, when what it can do 
promises instant alleviation of the corroding 
anguish. This she now found to be the case. 
For a long and dreary interval she had kept her 
resolve, until the sheer force with which she 
dung to it produced the reaction that was des- 
tined to undermine it. There was a struggle 
still, as there always will be when old prejudices 
are on the eve of extinction, or old associations 
are tottering to decay. 

But that glance decided her. There was a 
duty she now owed to herself which supplanted 
the old time-worn theory of what she owed to 
others. Timid and irresolute as she had lately 
been, it now gave her strength to accept a re- 
sponsibility which she no longer wished to avoid. 

Very sadly and very solemnly she at length 
replied, " I will, Charley ; I will do what you 
tell me, and trust the issue in your hands." 
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" Thank God for that ! ** he impetuously an- 
swered. " Now, my own darling Lucy, you are 
sensible at last. You must away from this and 
come home with me. Prudence and her sister 
shall take care of you, and I, for a time, will 
live at Remington until you consent to let me 
take you home as my own dear wife, shall it be 
sor 

She did not speak, but he had no wish now 
that she should do so. The fervent passionate 
embrace which she neither strove nor wished to 
repel had already ratified the compact, and there 
they lingered on the spot where poor Frank 
Foster had breathed his last, conscious of 
nothing but their love and the new strange hap- 
piness they at length had realized. 

" Charley," she presently murmured, " are 
you content to take me with all these cruel sus- 
picions hanging over me, and whilst in the eyes 
of the world I am the depraved creature it 
imagines me to be?" 

'* Take you ! " he rapturously answered, 
" yes, and accept you as the choicest gift of 
heaven. Let the world lie as it likes, I care not 
for it. Lucy Treyillian is mine^ and the great 
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wish of my life — one that I have thought of by 
day and dreamed about by night is at length 
granted. The world may say what it pleases, 
and people may talk as much as they like, only 
they had better not let me hear them — that's 
aU/' 

After a time they left the scene which had 
witnessed their recovered happiness, and strolled 
homeward — towards Luffincot that is — choosing 
the indirect route by the public highway, because 
it was longer, and because they promised them- 
selves that these happy moments would make 
even the additional distance appear too short. 
With lovers' jealousy they wished no one to in- 
terfere with their happiness, no one to interrupt 
the spirit commune they were then enjoying. 
Thus the longer route was decidedly preferable, 
and so they elected to go that way. 

It was an unfortunate selection, but the cup 
of happiness is never so difficult to handle as 
when it is fiiU to the brim — one slip and away 
it goes, scattering its luscious contents far and 
near. Lucy had yielded, it is true, but the vic- 
tory had been won against her judgment when 
she had time to reflect. The fact is, her i^^ery 
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bad been too complete for the effort of abnega- 
tion requisite to persist in it, but with her 
dawning happiness the old scruple again came to 
the surface, and there it was very worrying and 
very perplexing, twitting her conscience and 
upbraiding her for her weakness. So, although 
she clung to Charley's arm, and walked on with 
him towards the dear old home, she was very 
pensive and very silent. That was the outward 
and visible effect of her novel position — and very 
natural Charley thought it, so much so that he 
did not seek to dispel it, save by an occasional 
pressiu-e of the dear little arm closer and tighter 
to his heart. But within there was a fierce 
wild struggle again going on, a struggle that a 
very little extra pressure would decide on either 
side — a struggle that would be accessible to a 
chance blow or random hit for its final ar- 
bitrement. And it came in this form. They 
were nearing the village, and on its confines stood 
the parish church, with its trim and well-kept 
yard, open to their view. There just inside the 
gate, where they paused for a moment, was poor 
Frank Foster's grave. The green grass had 
grown over it now, and pious hands had kept it 
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neatly mown, and had planted some hardy ever- 
greens to shelter it, so that it attracted every eye 
that wandered round the acre of death. Ter- 
ribly agitated, Lucy disengaged her hand from 
Charley's arm, and entering the churchyard 
stood beside the last resting place of her early 
protector. The associations of that scene were 
the exact stimulus she required to reassert the 
mastery of her will over the incidental circum- 
stances that had conspired to warp it. Turning 
on Charley a look of agony which for many a 
dreary day, and yet drearier nightwatch, haunted 
his memory, she said — " Charley, 1 have done 
wrong, and gone too far with you." 

Poor fellow ! he was too matter of fact to 
enter into and appreciate her feelings then. He 
merely thought she was fatigued with her long 
walk. So with exquisite irony he replied — 
'* Darling Lucy, sit down for a moment, and I 
will run to the tavern for a trap which shall 
take you home as comfortably as an easy chair." 

" Oh, no ; not that ! " she replied earnestly, 
" I have done wrong in coming with you at all. 
Your father's curse hangs over us, and until that 
is removed I must not go with you.*' . 
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" What humbug this is/' he flashed out, but 
detecting her expression of meek, quiet suffering, 
more eloquent than any pleading words she could 
have chosen, he drew up and continued in a 
milder tone of expostulation. " Lucy, you have 
no business to treat me in this manner after 
what you have just promised. 'Tisn't fair on a 
fellow, and I don't think I deserve it." 

The battle had been raging fiercely, but the 
victory now was complete. 

" Charley," she said, speaking so calmly and 
impressively that the words knelled on his heart 
as loudly as though the bells in the tower above 
them had pealed them forth — " Charley, listen ! 
As I hope for mercy I will never marry you, 
unless by some miracle father's restriction is 
removed." 

She knelt beside that father's grave and regis- 
tered the vow, and as the strong man turned 
aside to hide the tears that would fall, now the 
hope of a lifetime was thus summarily dashed 
to pieces, the fragile girl had vanished from his 
side. She was gone, his heart told him, for 
ever, with no prospect of return, no possibility 
of the ruthless decree being reversed — and he, 
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as in the quiet churchyard, so in the dreary 
world, was left alone. 

Late in the evening Lucy Trevillian again 
entered Frickney. Unnoticed, unseen, she passed 
on to her own room, where another night of ex- 
quisite anguish succeeded that day of uncom- 
promising woe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ENGAGED AFTER A FASHION. 

It sometimes happens that the mind is never so 
active as it is at those seasons vvhen the body is 
prostrate withv fatigue. Then it lords it impe- 
riously over its impotent associate as if spitefully 
emulous of contrasting the weakness there evi- 
dent with its own vigour, and of deciding without 
appeal the relative positions and exact prece- 
dence each must take in the natural alliance ex- 
isting between them. With no rival to dispute 
its claims, no compeer sufficiently energetic to 
revise its pretensions, it has it all its own way, 
and that way is often very tedious — not strewn 
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with many roses — for the unlucky victim who 
has to bend before its despotism. 

On her way back to Frickney Lucy had rudely 
carved out the course of action it would be ne- 
cessary for her to adopt. Terrified at the amount 
of weakness she had shown, and the narrow 
escape she had just had, each retrograde step that 
she took from the spot where she had so ab- 
ruptly parted with Charley Foster seemed to re- 
assure her. She had had a desperate struggle, 
and though victorious in the final issue, it was 
more by chance than good strategy that she had 
been so. The result was attained, not by the 
amount of force she had brought to bear upon 
the combat, but by an extraneous power with 
which she had nothing to do. It was the 
Frenchmen's view of the battle of Waterloo — 
the ally turned up exactly when he was wanted, 
and changed a virtual defeat into an actual tri- 
umph. The upshot then of the whole matter re- 
solved itself into this — she could not trust her- 
self. No ; she must for the future erect an 
effectual barrier against the recurrence of such 
scenes as that in which she had recently been 
an actress. If she could no longer depend upon 
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her will to act in unison with her judgment, it 
must be subordinated to some stronger influence, 
under which it would have no chance of being 
restive. She must act decisively and act at once. 
Another Punic victory like the present might 
leave her too exhausted to reap its fruits, too 
paralyzed to move — and then wearied and shat- 
tered by each renewed assault, she would at length 
have no course left but to surrender at discretion. 
Now, however, she still had energy of will, and 
while it remained, she determined to exert it. 

Long before she reached Frickney she had 
decided to accept Elton Mowbray, and thus to 
put it out of Charley's power to tempt, and her 
own to yield. Then temptation and concession 
would be alike impossible ; then accepted facts 
would be substituted for wild inconsistent hopes, 
and neither she nor Charley have the remotest 
opportunity of trifling with their fate, as they 
had been lately doing. 

It was a. grave determination, rudely hewn 
out of a conAjised mass of pros and cons, in the 
mental quarry, as she retraced her steps to the 
spot which she had left in the morning with no 
definite decision except the one settled purpose 
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of leaving it for ever. But in her long lonely 
night of watching, desperately fatigued though 
she really was, she had time to bring it into 
shape. She could not sleep, but she could 
think, and though her body was prostrate with 
the exertions of the day, her mind was inces- 
santly at work, chasing away scruples and com- 
bating prejudices, comparing inclination with 
duty, and expediency with them both, until it 
sank back into the old groove of obligations 
accepted, however distasteful. 

When she rose in the morning, therefore, she 
dressed herself with even more scrupulous neat- 
ness than usual. Victims have ever been decked 
for sacrifice, their flowers and garlands smiling 
in hideous irony of the fate so soon to ensue. 
And she must follow the timeworn custom and 
appear in her best to-day, for Elton was at home 
and she would meet him. The previous day 
he had been absent on a hunting excursion, 
leaving early, and returning late, so her flight 
from Frickney had not been observed or com-* 
mented on, for he had not yet arrived at that 
pitch of love to be out of sorts because she was 
not waiting up to welcome him home. 
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She did not see him until lunch time, and 
then they met. 

" You look pale and ill, Miss Trevillian," he 
said, after the first salutations were over, *'I 
hope nothing is amiss." 

" No, thank you, merely a bad headache," 
she replied, and this was no evasion, for though 
not the proximate, it was an auxilliary cause of 
the pale haggard looks on which he had re- 
marked. 

" Ah, that's a miserable thing," he observed 
in an off-hand manner ; ** but can I do anything, 
or get anything for you?" he continued; "a 
little salvolatile I'll fetch in a moment from my 
dressing room ? " 

"No, thank you," she replied; "I do not 
think it will do me any good. Captain Mow- 
bray," she presently said, but her voice trembled 
as she did so ; " you must have thought me very 
strange and rude the other evening." 

" No, no, not at all 1" he replied, " only a little 
nervous and excited. You could not help it, I 
am fully aware, but now that you appear calm 
and collected we can talk the matter over coolly, 
and you can give me an answer — a favourable 
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one, I most devoutly trust — but, at all events, 
a thoroughly unprejudiced one.'* 

'' It is quite right that I should do so ; quite 
right that you should expect it." 

" May I hope, then, dearest Lucy, that you 
will listen to my suit, and have decided on 
entrusting your happiness to my guidance. It 
is a great responsibility for me, I am fully 
aware, but I will accept it gladly, and have no 
fear of the result. Let the future prove how 
dearly I love you, if, at the present, you con- 
sent to be mine." 

" I will consent to be so,'' she mournfully 
replied, ** if you are content to take me, with all 
my fiiults and imperfections as I am, jvithout 
expecting too much of me, or being dissatisfied 
with me, if I do not love you as you desire." 

" My darling/' he murmured, as he tenderly 
kissed her, " you will not find me very exigeant. 
I can't expect you to love an old fellow like me 
as rapturously as if I were twenty years younger, 
but that will all come in time, and we shall be 
very happy, shall we not, little treasure ? " 

'* I will do 'my duty," she replied, very ear* 
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nestly ; " if I fail to please you it shall not be on 
that score." 

"I am content," he replied, rapturously, 
" with these terms ; they are far in excess of 
what I could reasonably expect. With you I 
know full well that duty is ever the first con- 
sideration, and, that enlisted on my side, I do 
not despair of gaining everything I require. You 
will learn to love me, will you not ? '* 

"It is my duty to do so," she answered, 
mechanically, " and all my best eflforts shall be 
exerted to fulfil it, and not let me forget what is 
due to you, Captain Mowbray." 

" No ! not Captain Mowbray any longer. 
Elton, now," he expostulated. 

" Yes, Elton, now, if you desire it," she gently 
answered, for she had accepted her position with 
all its incidental minutiae, and was determined 
to interpret them strictly, and to carry them out 
one and all; but, as she spoke the words, a 
burning blush flashed over her pale wan face, 
and told him when it rested there how really 
beautiful she was, and how good a reason he had 
on that score to congratulate himself on his choice. 

They stayed there a little time longer, he 
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chatting gaily on indifferent topics, or proposing 
many little kindly schemes for her future happi- 
ness, she listening gravely, and assenting to all 
he advanced, and all he wished. Then he was 
sent for by his bailiff, and had to leave her. 
Before he did so, however, he caressed her fondly, 
and whispered, " Lucy, you have made me the 
happiest man in existence, and it shall not be my 
fault if I do not return the compliment." Then 
he left the room very happy, and very satisfied. 
The fact is, Elton had long loved her as deeply, 
perhaps, as it was possible for him to love any- 
thing except himself. With all his selfishness 
and vanity he was keenly alive to the beauties of 
her character. There his own besetting foibles 
found no cminterpart, no sympathy, and as a man 
is naturally attracted towards those personal 
graces which he lacks himself, so it is not too 
much to say that a deficiency of moral excel- 
lencies in his own case, need not shut his eyes 
to their possession by another. She was very 
simple, very truthful, and though his own tor- 
tuous character lacked these elements, Elton 
Mowbray had, nevertheless, sufficient shrewd- 
ness to know theu- value^ sufficient insight 
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into the human heart to be aware that with 
them as its substratum, there was a far sur^ 
prospect of happiness than that held out by 
the aggregated display of more specious, but 
less solid attractions. So, out of deference to 
her position, he had gone on admiriog her in 
secret, and certainly, to do him justice, his con- 
duct towards her had been marked with extreme 
delicacy, and far more consideration than he bad 
ever evinced towards anything else; and now 
that he had carried his point, like a child with a 
new toy, he was very proud and fond, doubly 
pleased, moreover, because the plaything was his 
own. 

To correctly appreciate what Lucy's feelings 
were after this interview, where she had been so 
collected and submissive, it will be necessary to 
follow her to her own room, to the privacy of 
which, and its reactionary influences, she shortly 
afterwards retired. There, hour after hour, she 
sat in a 8emi*unconscious state, bewildered at her 
own temerity, and shrinking from the experiences 
she had gratuitously provoked. She knew her 
fate now, and she shuddered at it. Betrothed 
to a man whom she could never love— wedded 
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in heart to another, from whom she was sepa- 
rated for ever by her own voluntary act and 
deed — with nothing now but the consciousness 
of having deferred to a cherished principle, and 
having lost hope, happiness, and all worth 
living for in doing so, to cheer her on through 
her desolate pilgrimage, how could it be other- 
wise ? If, as she sat there with her face buried 
in her hands, and her eyes rigid and tearless 
she externally gave no signs of life — internally 
it was just the same. There was an icy torpor 
on her heart, weighing it down, and crushing 
out • every instinct, save the paramount and 
ruthless one — abject despair. It had entered in, 
and was ruling there with the resistless energy 
of a despot to whom tears were of no account, 
and with whom expostulation and prayers were 
equally unavailing. For a time it obliterated 
the soothing recollection of duty vindicated, and 
well nigh made her scoff at her hope of heaven. 
In mercy let a veil be drawn over despair like 
this. When it freezes the heart and stagnates 
the aspirations of the soul the human victim is 
a mere automaton — a puppet, without motive 
power, or will. 
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Of course the news at the Hall soon be- 
came bruited abroad, and as the preparations 
for the approaching marriage were hurried on, 
people busied themselves with all sorts of ru-^ 
mours — the majority of them being neither 
complimentary to Lucy, nor very eulogistic of 
Elton. If it were possible for a man to marry 
an angel there would be always carping critics 
to find fault with the arrangement, and as Lucy 
was known to be, not of celestial, but of very 
humble human origin, she came in for a very 
large share of abuse, the least offensive innuendoes 
being of this class, that " she had played her 
cards well, and knew which side her bread was 
buttered. 

It would be impossible to describe Charley 
Foster's indignation when the intelligence was 
communicated to him. He heard it at Reming- 
ton market, and at first was almost paralyzed 
with astonishment and anger. In the bitterness 
of his soul he almost cursed her. She had 
trifled with his affections and treated him 
shamefully, she had thrown him overboard with- 
out any reason that he could see, and was now 
going to marry a man old enough to be her 
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father, for whom she confessed that she enter- 
tained no aflfection whatever. Bah ! the very 
thought of it was outrageous, and the result 
sufficiently indicative of her real character and 
his mistake. So he ordered his horse and rode 
home in a towering passion. 

" Prudence," he said, when that functionary 
came to ask him whether he would have a 
rasher fried for tea — " Prudence, you were 
right and I was wrong. That Lucy is a bad 
one, after all ; she's going to marry Mowbray." 

" I knowed it long agone. Didn't I tell 'e 
so ?" she replied, 

" You did, but I didn't believe you." 

"That's your fault, and not mine, Master 
Charles. If people be so rampageous as to go 
off in a huff when they hear the truth plain 
and natural — I can't help it." 

" Well, it's all over now ! If she wanted to 
wean me effectually from her, she couldn't have 
chosen a better plan, than by shilly shallying 
and humbugging in the way she's done, and 
making such a blessed fool of me. All I can 
say, Prudence ; never mention her name to me 
again — I shall try to forget her." 
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'' Mention her name ! drabbit it I Not I. I 
can't abide the wench, and on my bended 
knees I'll say the churching service this blessed 
night, and get Betsey to help me, as it's all in 
her way, for you've had a safe deliverance, and 
a most merciful uprising. Master Charles." 

" It may be, Prudence, and I'll trust it is. 
Yes, 111 have a rasher, please ; Vm not going 
to spite myself because a girl has deceived me, 
and I've been fool enough to be gammoned by 
her." 

She left the room to fulfil his injunctions ; 
but looking in again before she closed the door, 
she said significantly : " I won't mention she, if 
so be you don't wish it. But I'll tell 'e one 
thing, it all comes of the havage. The donkey 
is a donkey still, though you give 'un oats and 
call 'un Nimble." 



CHAPTER XL 

FROM SCENT TO VIEW. 

After Charley Foster, no person had been 
more astounded by the announcement of Cap- 
tain Mowbray's engagement to Miss Trevillian 
than the gentleman's own servant, George 
Curtis. His love for Lucy had been increased 
and strengthened by her continued residence at 
Frickney. Most unquestionably he had never 
confessed it nor trusted it beyond his own heart, 
but he did not despair of eventually being suc- 
cessful in his suit ; for though he took no open 
steps to win her affections, except by smoking 
an immense amount of rank tobacco to fumigate 
her plants, whenever an unfortunate green fly 
VOL. III. 16 
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was detected poadiing on them, and by other 
acts of devotion of a similariy delicate nature, 
stin his old habits of plotting and planning 
were brought into requisition, and he hoped to 
worm himself ioto a position where he would 
hold the strings of her fate in his own hands. 
He had been playing a deep game, had George 
Curtis, and the following was the way in which 
he played it. Presumiug that Lucy's position 
would be untenable at Frickney could her cha- 
racter be reflected on and she be talked about as 
carrying on an equivocal intrigue with Elton, he 
had for a considerable period been industriously 
circulating rumours of that nature. Here, 
there, and everywhere, not by direct accusations 
or downright assertions, for these he well knew 
would be inconvenient appeals to the responsi- 
bility which he wished to avoid — something 
tangible in fact for refutation to take hold of — 
but by a series of dark hints, sly innuendoes, and 
evasive sarcasm — assuming, when closely ques- 
tioned on the subject, that mysterious self- 
importance which asserts nothing but implies 
everything, he gave the outside world every 
reason to believe that Lucy Trevillian was, as 
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Prudence Netdeton had affirmed on his autho- 
rity, " nothing better than she should be." So 
the report was taken up and passed on from 
one to another with the successful exaggeration 
so much in vogue when woman's character has 
to pass the fiery ordeal of a prejudiced criti- 
cism, until it was in " everybody's mouth," and 
then Curtis only waited for the parties solely 
implicated in it, (who by the by are always the 
least suspicious and the last to find out what is 
said of them) to hear the news, when he would 
step in and be master of the situation. He 
was fully aware of Lucy's independent character 
— that nothing would induce her to continue 
•her residence under Elton's roof when such re- 
flections on her conduct were noised abroad, 
but he also knew how lonely, and helpless, and 
friendless she was, how little prepared to face 
the storms of hfe even without this accumulated 
pressure brought to bear upon her now, and 
how she would infallibly sink under this last 
crushing blow, unless some mqans of escape, 
easy and yet complete, could be devised. Then 
would be his time to act. It would be a 
noble action, full of generosity which she must 

16—2 
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admire, and instmct with a subtle delicaqr 
which she could not fail to appreciate — to go to 
her and say that he did not for his part believe 
a single syllable of the hideous scandal, and 
having long and ardently loved her, was pre- 
pared to diow the world his estimate of its 
veracity by making her his wife. She, he did 
not doubt, in her wild despair at the unjust im- 
putation, and having no one to turn to, no 
where eke to go, would willingly acquiesce — 
indeed catch at the arrangement, with the pro- 
verbial avidity of the drowning man for a salient 
straw, whilst Elton no less delighted would 
pension them off, and thus all parties woidd be 
satisfied. It was a clever scheme, only unfor-' 
tunately it was dashed to pieces before it as- 
sumed consistency, by the new complications for 
which he was totally unprepared. Elton's in- 
tended marriage took the wind completely out 
of his sails. Now he must either furl them or 
bear down for the old steerage he had previously 
quitted. 

When then he first heard how completely he 
bad been foiled, he received the intelligence with 
a wild outburst of passion, but he soon found 
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out a more congenial occupation for his in- 
triguing mind in maturing the schemes of ven- 
geance which subsequently took possession of it. 
He knew the terms of old Miss Nesbit's will, 
and though he despaired of recovering a clue to 
the child, who, according to the Howlet, had 
not been disposed of in the way that Elton 
imagined, he nevertheless determined on making 
all the mischief he could by disclosing to Sir 
Arthur Percival (who of course was interested 
in the discovery) the real facts of the case as 
they then stood, and aiding him in making 
what use he could of them for Elton's dis- 
comfiture and Lucy's punishment. It would 
be a splendid retribution on thejn both, to hold 
them up to the world as occupying a position 
to which they had no claims, which had been 
acquired by fraud and gross tampering with the 
closest ties of consanguinity and affection. 

Before, however, he took this step, he resolved 
on another — nothing more or less than to put 
himself into communication with Charley Foster, 
and to bespeak his aid in carrying out his de- 
signs. He knew him to be a high spirited and 
independent young man, whom report spoke of 
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as having been shamefuDy jilted by Lucy Tre- 
villian, and gauging his character by his own, 
he did not doubt but that he would readily 
acquiesce in any plan of vengeance he might 
suggest. He had a reputation for clear-sighted- 
ness and indomitable pluck. Ah, well! he 
would be an admirable gazehound in running 
down the quarry when the beagle had put it up. 
They could hunt in couples as long as was re- 
quisite, and then he could back out and leave 
Charley alone at the finish. 

So one evening he quietly strolled over to 
Luffincot and presenting himself at the back door 
asked for Charley. He happened not to be at 
home at that particular time, and was not ex- 
pected for two or three days, so having gleaned 
this intelligence from Mrs. Nettleton, Curtis 
turned to depart, very disappointed at the result 
of his visit. His disappointment, however, was 
not of long duration, for as he turned to leave 
he made a discovery which amply repaid him for 
his trouble in coming there. Charley, to be 
sure, was nowhere visible, but something else 
was, and that neither more nor less than a clue 
to the whereabouts of the Howlet, strong cir- 
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cumstantial evidence that she was then located 
in that very bouse, or that its inmates knew 
where to find her. There, hanging on a peg 
close inside the door, by which he was standing 
was an old red cloak, and underneath it a ging- 
ham umbrella, both of an enormous size and 
very antiquated description. There was no 
mistaking either. The cloak certainly had had 
a new hood attached to it, which, when con- 
trasted with the original material, looked very 
bright and staring, but the old shape had been 
scrupulously observed, and the more recent ad- 
dition corresponded exactly with it. There never 
was another cloak like this in the world, and he 
instantaneously recognized it as the favourite 
equipment of Betsey Cowling, the Howlet. Be- 
sides, if other evidence had been needed to con- 
firm the suspicion, there was its companion the 
umbrella, with more yards of gingham in it than 
ever were in an umbrella before, with the same 
pea-green hue, only a little more faded now, that 
he remembered some twenty years ago, and the 
identical crook so fantastic in its shape and stu- 
pendous in its proportions at the end of the 
handle. Verily, the beagle had hit upon a line 
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of scent at last — it would be his own fault now 
if he did not carry it on. 

Simultaneously with his discovery, George 
Curtis appeared to assume an amount of 
caution very remarkable in a person who has 
to deal with a sudden emergency on " the spur 
of the moment." But his tactics were usually 
rather of a Fabian description than otherwise, 
and a nervous tendency to be premature in action 
was not an ingredient in his constitution. He 
was exactly in his element now, and he acted 
with consummate self-possession. Some men 
under the circumstances would have blurted out 
a direct inquiry as to who and where the owner 
of the suspicious articles might be, others pro- 
bably would have framed an excuse for walking 
into the kitchen to see if she were there ; but 
George Curtis did nothing of the kind. His 
discovery had flashed upon him almost instan- 
taneously, and almost before the impression that 
it was a dispovery had died away, he had wished 
Prudence good evening, and had walked from the 
door without betraying the slightest symptom of 
surprise at what he had seen, or curiosity to in- 
spect it further. As long as Prudence Nettleton^s 
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eyewasonhim,solong he continued his retrograde 
movement, but the moment her back was turned, 
and the kitchen door closed, he made an abrupt 
divergence from his original route, and darting 
into one of the outhouses about the premises, 
effectually concealed himself under a friendly 
screen of newly- threshed straw. 

Some time later, when everything was quiet 
about the farm-yard, and there was no fear of 
detection, he crept cautiously back to the kitchen 
door, and tried the handle. It was inaccessible 
to any tampering, for the door was locked. 
Nothing daunted, he wormed his way to the 
front kitchen window and listened underneath 
it. For a considerable period he waited in vain, 
for he could hear nothing but a confused mur- 
muring, but presently he was rewarded, for 
Prudence's shrill voice broke sharp and quick 
upon his ear — " You must have a tiny mite of 
a drop hot, sweet, and strong, to-night, Betsey, 
'tis good for the win', and will make you sleep 
sweet." 

** Oho, Betsey, is it ?" he thought, and then he 
listened again, but this time to no purpose, for 
nothing came of it. Then he bethought him 
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that there was a window on the opposite side of 
the house looking into the same apartment that 
the one at which he was now posted did — per- 
haps as it was on the lee side of the house, and 
the night was warm, the window might be open 
— at all events there could be no harm in seeing 
if it were or no. On crawling round to the spot 
he found that this was not the case, the window 
was closed indeed, but what was of equal conse- 
quence to him as if it had been open, was the 
discovery that there were no shutters or blind 

before it. With extreme caution he raised his 

• 

head and peeped in. It was a short, quick 
glance, but it sufficed. There, snugly ensconced 
before the fire, sipping her gin and water and 
dozing oflF, while Prudence herself was busily 
engaged in ironing, sat the object of his long 
search, Betsey Cowling, the Howlet. His recog- 
nition of her was complete and instantaneous, 
for she had the same short, crisp curls, though 
they had faded into a sorrel hue, the same aqui- 
line development more prominent and marked 
than ever from the contraction of those fleshless 
cheeks in the back groupd ; the same very cir- 
cular eyes, or at all events very circular watery 
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holes where they ought to have been ; unques- 
tionably in each feature he had positive proof of 
her identity, and needed no second glance to 
assure him that he had run her to earth at last. 
A few days after George Curtis set off on his 
own account, taking his annual holiday to see 
his friends. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HOWLET TO THE RESCUE. 

From first to last matters progressed smoothly 
and satisfactorily with Elton and his betrothed. 
Witli considerable delicacy he had vacated Frick- 
ney, and had his head- quarters at Remington, 
whilst a married cousin of his own did the 
honours of the hall to the young girl destined in 
so short a time to become its mistress. The 
marriage was not to be delayed beyond the 
shortest possible period for making all necessary 
preparations— so Elton willed it, and so, with a 
perfect appreciation of the subordinate position 
she must henceforth occupy, Lucy consented. 
He had his plausible views about the matter — 
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that '' these sort of things should be got out of 
hand " as quickly as convenient — to leave them 
in abeyance month after month, when the parties 
principally interested had come to an arrange- 
ment, was a very unnecessary piece of popular 
prejudice of which he, for his part, could not see 
the use. 

Lucy, on the other hand, had accepted her 
position, not merely as it stood, but as he 
wished it. Now the great aim of her life must 
be the rigid exercise of her duty towards him, 
the total surrender of her will to his. With 
her identity practically merged and lost in 
another's personality she might possibly go 
through life evenly and with the machine like 
regularity of contented indifference, whereas if 
she stood abstracted and isolated in her own in- 
dividualism — a free agent to think and wish and 
act as she thought best — her mind would in- 
fallibly revert to the old associations she had de- 
termined to combat, and these promised to 
make the path of obedience very tedious and 
somewhat slippery. Besides she argued that 
having accepted a definite result, no good could 
come to herself or any one else by abortive 
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attempts to explain it away — ^ if it must be, it 
must be/' was her pardonable fatalism; "as 
well sooner or later/' the practical comment of 
resignation upon it 

So the preparations were hurried on, and the 
day came at last, bright and cloudless as it 
ought to be, for people must be very hard 
hearted indeed to prognosticate evil of a mar- 
riage when the sun beams forth brilliantly as if 
to bless it, and the whole face of nature is irra- 
diated with a smile of congratulation and 
promise. It was a marriage more for the 
people than the family, for these were very in- 
dignant at the inequality of years and difference 
of position, and the whole aspect of the affair 
from beginning to end ; so of course they stayed 
away, but it went off just as well without them, 
better, perhaps, for grumbling and disappointed 
relatives are very disagreeable company after all. 
Popular enthusiasm, however, made ample 
amends for family insubordination. There was 
just that comic element about the relative dis- 
proportion between the bride and bridegroom, . 
which is wonderfully taking with the vulgar 
mind, whilst the scandal which had been floating 
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about added zest to the curiosity with which 
the whole proceeding was regarded. Somehow 
the public appetite for such comestibles never 
flags — the more spice the more they like it. 

On the present occasion there was a general 
holiday in the district, and all Remington turned 
out to see the fun. Not that there was much to 
criticize or much to admire, for it was a very quiet 
wedding, grey horses, of course, and four of 
them there were for a couple of carriages, but 
this w^as the only exception to the every-day 
uniformity of that quiet town. No flowers, no 
flags, " no nothing," as one post-boy said to his 
partner, with a sly wink, when the bride's car- 
riage drew up at the church, where the crush 
was very great and all progress impeded, so 
much so that there was a chance for the oc- 
cupants of the last carriage, which was very late 
in entering the tow^n, being up in time to join 
the procession. 

"Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband?" This the question Lucy had 'now 
to answer ; and by a fierce eftbrt of will she de- 
termined to do so audibly that all might hear. 
Looking pale and transparent in her sacrificial 
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robes, but collected and resigned, she knelt for a 
brief space before the altar, then standing erect 
by Elton'9 side, he gave the signal, and the 
service commenced. Bravely did she demean 
herself as this — to her the gravest ordeal of 
life — progressed. To no one of the vast con- 
gregation there assembled did she by gesture or 
look betray the secret that though she gave her 
hand she could not give her heart to Elton. It 
would have been immaterial if she had done so, 
for they could not save her. A few minutes more 
and her fate, however distasteful and bitter, 
would be sealed for ever ! Ah, well ! her doc- 
trine, " what must be must be," was now about 
to be realized, and she had nerved her heart to 
meet the crisis 1 " Let him now speak or else 
hereafter for ever hold his peace." The words 
had scarcely escaped the clergyman's lips, before 
a loud voice from the crowded porch, answered 
so distinctly and slowly that each word was 
heard by every occupant of the building — " I 
forbid this marriage." Before the wondering 
audience had time even to turn their eyes in 
the direction whence it proceeded, there was a 
sound of a slight scuf&e without, and imme- 
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diately, forcing his way with difficulty through 
the crowd, Sir Arthur Percival entered the 
church. 

" I forbid this marriage," he again repeated ; 
" for it is illegal I" 

"What, sir," roared Elton; but before 

he had time to say more the clergyman authori- 
tatively stopped him. " Hold 1" he exclaimed ; 
" I can't allow this ; it is my duty to investigate 
this business, and I shall do so." Then with a 
louder voice addressing Sir Arthur, he continued, 
" Have the goodness to come at once into the 
vestry, if you can substantiate the allegation you 
have just made." 

There was an instant rush in that direction. 
Offering his arm to Lucy, who more dead than 
alive clung to it mechanicafly and scarcely knew 
how she accompanied him, Elton led her from 
the altar to the inquisitorial chamber, whither 
the clergyman had already shown the way. It 
was a large room, separated from the chancel by 
an open screen, which fitted into the de^p arches 
on either side of a Norman pillar. It was soon 
filled to repletion ; those who could not enter 
swarming round the chanqel, wh^re they could 
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hear aU that passed; the most inquisitive of 
them clambering up the seats and holding on 
by the screen that they might obtain a full view 
as well of what was going on within. It was a 
scene of utter confusion, and the sexton's efforts 
to restore order onl^ increased it and made 
further hubbub. 

" Now, sir/' said the clergyman to Sir Arthur, 
who entering by the outer door of the vestry 
had found no difficulty in approaching the table 
where he presided, for all gave way to him now 
as being the person upon whom the climax de- 
pended, '^ be kiod enough to explain your 
reasons for forbidding the marriage of this 
couple. It is a serious matter to do so on slight 
and insufficient grounds, remember ; but never- 
theless, it is my duty to hear you." 

" My grounds of action," retorted Sir Arthur, 
'' are neither slight nor insufficient ; and so you 
will say, when you hear them. Like yourself, I 
too have a duty to perform ; and, though it is a 
very unpromising one, I shall not attempt to 
evade it. My reasons for forbidding this mar- 
riage, then, are simply these : the parties de- 
sirous of contracting it are forbidden by the 
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table of affinity to do so, and the whole affair is 
altogether illegal. I can prove everything I say ; 
but would rather not, for Captain Mowbray's sake, 
here so publicly. Unfortunately, I was delayed on 
my journey by a break down of the carriage, or I 
should have been in time to have prevented this 
scene.*' 

" Speak out, and be d — d !" exclaimed Elton, 
furiously, his face blanched and his lips livid 
with the passion he could no longer suppress ; 
but here again the clergyman interposed to pre- 
vent a collision. 

" My good sir," he sternly said, " have the 
goodness to remember where you are. Had it 
hot been that your presence here is indispensable 
I should have immediately ordered you out of 
the vestry for forgetting yourself in that way." 
After this well merited reproof, he turned to 
Sir Arthur — "I can readily enter into your 
feelings, Sir Arthur," he said, ''and your desire 
from 'your connection with the family to evade 
publicity as much as possible, if, as you assert, 
there are legal objections to this union ; but I 
am obliged in my public capacity to turn a deaf 
ear to their pleadings, however amiable, and to 
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insist that, as the assertion has been openly 
made, so the proof shall be as openly advanced, 
on the point of ^legality, which is all I have to 
do with. It is only fair to one and all that 
before them you substantiate what as yet is an 
unsupported accusation." 

" Be it so, then," Sir Arthur replied. " Out 
of deference to your decision, I hereby publicly 
state that Captain Mowbray is legally debarred 
from marrying Miss Trevillian ; for that book," 
and he held out a prayer-book, " as you well 
know, expressly declares that a man shall not 
marry his daughter. Yes," he continued, in a 
louder key ; " you may look as incredulous as 
you will " — for he had noticed the air of amused 
incredulity with which his announcement had 
been received by the majority of his audience ; 
" but I am in a position and ready to prove 
that this young lady is not Lucy Trevillian, but 
Lucy Mowbray, the long-lost daughter of Elton 
and Alice Mowbray." 

On hearing this announcement Elton had dis- 
engaged his arm from the slight pressure of 
Lucy's hand, and sank down upon the iron safe 
which oontained the parish registers — a prey to 
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the most excruciating agony a man can know. 
To be found out was bad enough, and involved 
a depth of misery at which he shuddered, but to 
have his evil deeds blazoned forth to the world, 
and that by Percival of all the people in it, was 
more than he could bear, and he sat there in 
abject terror, desirous but yet fearful of knowing 
all — a terrible spectacle -of silent degradation 
and broken energy. *' Proof — proof," was all 
he could mutter, but the hollow voice that ex- 
pressed the words, no less than the dull, vacant 
stare which accompanied them, suflSciently de- 
noted that the thick hide on Elton Mowbray's 
feelings had been pierced at last, and* that the 
accumulated despair and shame that over- 
whelmed him threatened a complete subver- 
sion of the mental vigour that dared to with- 
stand them. 

" Yes, we must have proof of all this," the 
clergyman responded, taking up the suggestion ; 
" whatever you have, Sir Arthur, I am now ready 
to examine." 

Sir Arthur left the vestry by the way he had 
entered, and for the short time that he was 
absent a thousand conjectures were bandied 
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about as to the probable line of explanation he 
would adopt. 

Excitement was at its height, when the door 
was again opened and he entered — this time not 
alone, but with a companion. This was an old 
woman, decrepid and time-worn, bent almost 
double by her age and her infirmities; but 
though her face was averted from the niche in 
which he crouched, still the voluminous but 
tattered folds of an old red doak which enve- 
loped her arched back and high-shrugged 
shoulders, and the ponderous gingham umbrella 
on which she leant as a support for her feeble 
limbs, sufficiently indicated to Elton that his old 
ally — the sole depository of his child's actual his- 
tory and real fate — the Howlet, Betsey Cowling, 
stood before him. In that moment of recogni- 
tion a clammy dew settled on his forehead, his 
head sank upon his breast, and he listened to 
the series of explanations that ensued, as though 
he heeded them not, as though they had no influ- 
ence upon his destiny, no allusions to his cha- 
racter. He was a broken, crushed, and ruined 
man, without hope in this world or faith in the 
next. The shock had been terrible in its energy. 
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swift in its details, complete in its results. He 
was very quiet, very calm now, but his indiffer- 
ence was not assumed, nor his callousness a 
pretext. Both were real. An icy, stolid torpor 
had crept upon his inind, and was slowly scutt- 
ling the imperilled craft. 

Having procured, by dint of some persever- 
ance, a passage for the Howlet through the 
throng. Sir Arthur proceeded to question her. 

" Some twenty years ago, or thereabouts, you 
received a female child from Captain Mowbray, 
did you not, and took it away with you ?" 

" I did, and have been sorry for it ever since," 
was the straightforward reply, but spoken in such 
hollow sepulchral accents as very much to in- 
crease the solemnity of the whole proceedings. 

" And what became of it ? Tell us, please, 
all you know." 

'' I kept it for a night at my cottage at Ban- 
nerley, and then when poor Margery Trevillian's 
child that she put so much store by was still- 
bom, I gave the live one to her, and threw the 
dead one over cliflf." 

For a moment Elton seemed to recover his 
faculties as he heard this avowal. 
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"Ah, yes," he blurted out incontinently, 
" the old hag said she was up to that sort of 
thing, and had tossed them over by scores, or 
something of the sort. She's a murderess, so 
hang her, or a liar and not to be trusted." 

It was the last effort before the great reaction 
came — the last sputter of the lamp before it 
went out entirely. He did not speak again. 
If he heard all is questionable. 

"I did so, indeed," the Howlet answered, 
with dignity. " I told him all that, but 'twas a 
white lie, spoken for the sake of the child which 
he wished to get rid of, may God forgive me for 
it, and then I went on and made a fool of him 
for the sake of my fees and told him all sorts, 
but as to murder I deny it, and defy the likes of 
he to prove it." 

" We are not on that question," Sir Arthur 
observed. " The child you confided to Margery 
Trevillian, what became of it ?" 

" A girl 'twas ! Little Lucy they called her ! 
Oh, Margery brought her up with her as her own 
child, and when she left for Liverpool took her 
away with her." 

" And what then f 
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" I don't know. I never heard anything more 
nor saw them again.** 

" Precisely ! Then I must follow the clue, 
and take it up where she is at fault. Here, 
then, is a medical certificate that a sailor named 
William Trevillian died in the hospital at South- 
ampton, and a properly attested document that 
his wife, Margery Trevillian, accompanied by 
their reputed daughter Lucy, arrived too late to 
take a last farewell, and that they immediately 
left the neighbourhood, journeying westward. 
Overcome by privation and fatigue, and the sore 
disappointments she had gone through, Margery 
dies in the precincts of this very town, and Lucy 
is admitted as an inmate of the workhouse. 
Thence she is removed in the charge of Frank 
Foster, one of the guardians, with whom she 
resides at Luffincot until his death, when she 
removes to Frickney as Mrs* Mowbray's com- 
panion. This is a plain statement of the case. 
But perhaps, Mrs. Cowling, you can tell if there 
was any token or anything hy which you co\ild 
recognize that child, and vouch for her being 
the one Captain Mowbray committed to -jour 
charge." 
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" WeD, yes, there was one, but very likely it 
was lost or sold, or got rid of somehow when 
hard times came on," the Howlet murmured 
very slowly, as if trying to call to her remem- 
brance a fact that lapse of time had nearly 
erased from it. " There was a trinket the poor 
lady tied with a little blue ribbon round the poor 
baby's neck when she kissed it for the last time. 
Margery had it when she took the child." 

" 'Tis here," exclaimed Lucy, in an agitated 
voice, unclasping as she spoke a massive gold 
chain which she wore round her neck — the only 
ornament on that her bridal day — and drawing 
forth from its hiding-place the little locket which 
Frank Foster had restored, and which she now 
handed to Sir Arthur. " My poor mother as I 
thought her, Margery Trevillian, gave it to me 
before she died, and said with her dying breath 
it would tell me of my mother." 

Sir Arthur took it, and pressing a spring it 
flew open, 

" Here," he said, addressing Lady Percival, 
" you have the counterpart of this." 

•^ I have, indeed," she replied, " and here it is. 
Both contain miniature likenesses of my mother. 
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My father years ago gave one to me and one to 
my poor sister Alice, and this is hers, with her 
initials to prove it/' 

"That is enough," exclaimed Sir Arthur, 
" and I am perfectly satisfied." 

" Now I come to think," mused the Howlet, 
" the Lucy I knew was marked ; speaking of 
initials brings to my mind that Bill Trevillian, 
sailor-like, tattoed her on her arm. She was 
vaccinated on one arm, and he marked her name 
on the other — L. T. — with a needle and gun- 
powder. If this be she, she ought to have it." 

" I have," Lucy faintly answered, and baring 
her arm, she showed the rude letters, blue and 
legible, still engrained there. 

" After this mass of testimony," the clergy- 
man said, solemnly, " my duty is very evident. 
The marriage cannot take place, for the parties 
most unquestionably stand in the position of father 
and daughter. We had better go," he con- 
tinued, " we can do no good here." 

There was a general stir to follow his advice, 
and then Sage gently approaching Lucy, took 
her arm and silently motioned her to follow. 
The reprieve bad arrived in the *' nick of time," 
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and like the criminal led out for execution under 
similar circumstances, she did not pause to con- 
sider the ways and means by which it was at- 
tained, or the legal questions involved. Great 
and absorbing joy — that bounding impulse of 
congratulatory delight which we all know when 
unexpectedly, and when the gloom seems 
heaviest, an attenuated streak of light opens out 
upon the mind's horizon — was all she felt and all 
she recognized in that moment of bewildered 
excitement. Saddened it was, no doubt, by col- 
lateral impressions of pity and sympathy for 
others, but there it was the predominant feeling 
absorbing every other minor experience, and 
shutting up for a time every alien train of 
thought. For a few short moments she still lin- 
gered there, her spirit busied with a fragmentary 
prayer her voice refused to ejaculate, and then 
accepting Sage's proffered arm, she went as best 
she could to the first carriage in waiting. 

Then Sir Arthur and the clergyman were left 
alone with Elton. They went to him and tried 
to rouse him, but they could not. In a state 
of dull, heavy stupor, he cowered there in the 
corner where be had first seated himself. Ex- 
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postulations and kindness were alike unheeded, 
for they were not understood. PercivaFs ap- 
peals, the clergyman's ministrations, were equally 
unavailing. The former tried to cheer, the latter 
to reassure him by suggesting that he had acted 
in ignorance, but he knew nothing save the 
interrupted marriage and the facts immediately 
before him. He did all he could with sympathy 
and kindness, but they had no power over that 
distempered intellect, no influence upon faculties 
which were dead and hardened against vicarious 
supports. No! the avenger was hard upon 
Elton Mowbray, and ruthlessly exacting the very 
last farthing. When Percival offered him his 
hand, he took it listlessly, perhaps unconsciously, 
and then led by him, a second Gebazi, he tot- 
tered forth from the presence of the man of God 
a moral leper, inaccessible to human love, be- 
yond the pale of human skill and the pro- 
foundest depths of human science, for his mind 
was gone. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SAGE AS EVER. 



Sir Arthur Percival had had his work cut 
out to collect his evidence and arrive in time to 
prevent the marriage. Curtis had gone imme- 
diately to him and retailed his discovery, but he 
was prevented for some little time from follow- 
ing up the clue thus indicated, and when he did 
find it convenient to do so, there were many 
obstacles in the way, particularly to his tracing 
Margery Trevillian after she left Liverpool. 
Besides, he had not the slightest idea that the 
Lucy Trevillian who had caused so much ill- 
feeling in the family was the very person for 
whom he was in search. So he went on leisurely 
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and composedly, unravelling knot by knot the 
threads which were so tangled, until his suspi- 
cions about the real facts of the case were seri- 
ously aroused, and then he laboured night and 
day to determine them in one way or another — 
with what success has already been described. 

Lucy, as may be expected, was for some time 
seriously ill after the reaction had once set in, 
and required a large amount of tender nursing, 
and much solicitude, on the part of Lady Per- 
cival, who accompanied her to Frickney, before 
she could be considered convalescent. But her 
illness had this great advantage, which eventually 
recompensed her for a good deal of suffering- 
it enlisted Lady Percival's sympathy in her 
favour, it opened out to her the beauties in her 
disposition and character, and made her thence- 
forth a firm friend and valuable ally. She was 
her aunt too now, and the claims of this new 
relationship were not lost upon either. Lady 
Percival of course was the proper person to 
know all about her niece's history, and it was 
very correct and right that she should do so, 
but Lucy, nevertheless, had not the slightest 
idea that the confidence so intuitively offered, 
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and 80 generously accepted, could in any way 
influence the removal of the deep black doud 
which still hung over her heart. It was so, 
however, for Lady Percival saw at a glance its 
peculiar bearings, and determined on immediate 
action, with a view to dispel it. 

So after a time, when matters were in train- 
ing for a liberal solution of the difficulties raised 
by old Miss Nesbit's will, which eventually turned 
out satisfactorily to all parties, and Elton had 
been provided for in the only way available for 
one with a shattered intellect and irresponsible 
will. Sage Percival, after consultation with her 
husband, resolved on opeaing a question of prime 
import to Lucy's happiness, and of ascertaining 
by a direct appeal the exaxst position in which 
she stood to Charley Foster. She was the good 
genius of the family, and was prepared to use 
her wand effectually in the event of her discover- 
ing she could do so with delicacy, and without 
compromising her own or her niece's honour. 
Up to this time she had merely heard a general 
outline of the relation between them. It was a 
painful topic, so she would not press for minute 
particulars whilst Lucy was weak from her recent 
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illness, but now that her health was fairly estab- 
lished, she saw no reason for similar forbearance. 
On the contrary, she was firmly convinced it 
was her duty to come to some downright un- 
derstanding about a point of such vital interest. 
If, out of the present chaos, she could educe 
the happiness that apparently was engulfed and 
dislocated in it, she was content — the world 
might call her a manoeuvrer as much as it liked. 

Thus one evening, when they were quite 
alone, Sage decided it was a good opportunity 
to nioot the subject, and without any circum- 
locution she did so. 

" Lucy," she said, " have you any objection 
to make me your confidant, and to tell me 
without reserve all about yourself and Mr. 
Foster?" 

" None in the least, dear aunt," Lucy replied, 
with a bright blush ; " if you have patience to 
hear it all, I am sure I shall be* very glad ; it 
will do me good — it will be a relief to me, in 
fact." 

Then she told her dreary tale of love sacri- 
ficed to duty, and told it without modification 
or extenuation of any kind. 
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" Dear Lucy/' Sage exclaimed when she had 
heard aU ; " your scruples did you infinite credit. 
Am I to understand then, that poor old Mr. 
Foster's rash expression in a moment of disap- 
pointment was your sole reason for rejecting his 
son r 

*^ It was indeed the only reason." 

'' And that but for that you would have en- 
trusted your happiness to his keeping ?" 

'^I would most certainly, and he knew it, for 
I told him so/' 

"And was there never any reservation on 
your part, or mutual understanding between 
you, to soften down your summary rejection of 
him?" 

** Qh no ! The view I took of my duty 
obliged me to be very firm and very peremptory 
— only he did make me promise, that if I did 
see my way out of that * horrid scruple,' as he 
called it, that I would communicate with him at 
all hazards/' 

" You did that, did you ? Now tell me, 
Lucy, have you ever thought over that promise 
with reference to your present altered circum- 
stances ?" 
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"No, Aunt Sage! I have never allowed 
myself to think of poor Charley since— since 
that unfortunate day when we parted w t"® 
churchyard, when, as I told you, I had such a 
struggle with myself." 

"One plain, straightforward question, "^^^^ 
— do you love him still ?" 

" Oh, Aunt Sage !" These were the onl^l 
words she uttered, but that simple interjection 
was far more eloquent and convincing thao *"® 
most exhaustive analysis of feeling. It pla^'*^^ 
proved that the old flame was smouldering, »*^^ 
not put out ; and that was all Sage Percival »» 
the present instance wished to know. 

" Have you never thought," she continoed, 

" that the discovery of your birth entirely ''^^ 

moves the ill-fated restriction to which yo** 

thought yourself obliged to defer ? It is ob vio vis 

that this is the case, but did it never occur to 

Jfou before?" 

" No, Aunt Sage, it never did," she answered, 
with such a puzzled bewildered expression oxx 
her face, that her aunt felt almost incHned ^^<> 
smile as much at it as at her insouciance " X 

have never allowed mvself *<> *^«^^ '*™**' *^^ 
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matter at all, for I was afraid of myself if I did 
so ; consequently, whenever my vagrant thoughts 
reverted to the subject, I persistently combated 
them as best I could. I thought it unwise and 
wrong even to think of the poor fellow, when 
thought only indicated how much I loved him, 
and how insuperably I was removed from him." 

" That doesn't hold good at all, Lucy, now^ 
in my opinion. I think I can show you very 
easily that the restriction before which you 
bowed is at last entirely removed." 

Lucy stared, as if she wished to coincide with 
her aunt, but did not see her way clearly to 
do so. 

"You won't be long incredulous, I hope," 
Sage continued, with a sweet smile. "The^ 
facts of the case as it really stands are briefly 
these : Old Mr. Foster took a very foolish fancy 
into his head, and the foolish fancy produced 
some still more foolish words, and they ex- 
pressed a very absurd restriction, which acci- 
dentally as long as it lasts has very considerable 
influence upon your happiness. Is it not so ?" 

" Yes, Aunt Sage ; these are as you say the 
fitcts of the case exactly." 
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" But if the restriction be removed entirely, 
what then?" 

" Oh, Aunt Sage T' If her previous use of 
this interjectional remark was a positive dispky 
of her real feelings, this second appeal to it can 
only be interpreted as a much more vivid de- 
scription of them. 

" Just look here," Sage went on, " for a 
moment. Mr, Foster was very disappointed 
at not stepping into a large slice of your 
poor father's property, as he anticipated doing, 
and flashed out with a very intemperate speech. 
Rigidly interpreted, it actually debars that 
poor fellow his son from marrying anybody in 
the world but you yourself, Lucy, if he chooses 
to be bound by it." 

" Good gracious, Aunt Sage ! how do you 
make that out ?" 

" Simply enough ! You are now the virtual 
proprietress of the Frickney Estate, and by 
your marrying the owner of Luffincot — but in 
no other way that I can see — the two estates 
will be joined together, and the old man's wish 
be gratified.'* 

" Oh, Aunt Sage !" the third time is said to 
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be lucky, and it is to be hoped it is so for Lucy's 
sake ; at all events, that third use of the ex- 
pletive was superlatively indicative of love, 
which deserved to be lucky at last. 

" My dear child," Lady Percival continued ; 
*' I wish to befiiend you as much as I can, and 
I can now see my way very dear, since your 
confession about the promise of communicating 
with young Mr. Foster gives me a due as to 
what must be done." 

"What, Aunt Sage ! am I really to do so?" 
Lucy exclaimed, a slight flush of maidenly re- 
serve tinging her cheeks and making her look 
so very pretty that Sage wished in her heart 
that Charley had been close at hand to see her 
then. 

"Was it a promise, Lucy ?" Lady Percival 
inquired. 

" Yes, aunt, in a moment of excitement I 
did make a promise." 

** Then promises ought to be kept. If not^ 
why make them ?" 

" Oh ! I don't see how I can possibly keep 
this one under the present circumstances. 
Deeply and truly as I love my poor Charley, I 
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do not think it would be right for me to go 
and make advances to him after what has hap- 
pened. It was long before our last meeting 
that I made the promise, and you know what 
has occurred since." » 

" Well, I think I can help you now, and you 
shall keep it after all." 

" How can that be done, my dearest aunt ?" 
" I have made up my mind to see Mr. Foster 
without delay. Give me full powers, should 
the question of Uie promise be mooted, to act as 
I shall think best in explaining the very natural 
delicacy you feel about it. You can trust me, 
can you not, Lucy ?" 

" As I can no one else, my darling aunt." 
" Don't say that so positively, put in a res^- 
vation that it is only so until this little business 
is satisfactorily completed, when there will be 
some one else for you to trust even more than 
you do me." 

Lucy kissed her aunt and left her with a 
lighter heart and a more beaming, radiant gleam 
of sunlight upon her pale face than it had worn 
for years. She knew Charley Foster well, and 
trusted him implicitly. Though well aware he 
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had been terribly incensed against her, yet, now 
that the old scruple was quieted for ever, she 
was equally convinced that a few moments* ex- 
planation would be all that was requisite to 
counteract that impression ; and, inasmuch as 
her aunt had taken the matter in hand, she did 
not doubt but that she would delicately pave the 
way for this happy result. 

The next morning, Lady Percival drove to 
Luffincot, to effect^ if possible, an interview 
with Charley. He was fortunately at home, 
and received his visitor with a quiet dignity of 
manner which very much prepossessed her in his 
favour. 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing you," 
he said, as he handed her from the pony car- 
riage, and showed her into the little parlour ; 
" but if you have any business to communicate 
I am quite at your service." - 

" I am Lady Percival,*' she replied, very 
quietly — for she wished to observe what eflfect 
the announcement would have upon him — " the 
aunt of Lucy Mowbray, or Lucy TreviUian, as 
you must know the name best." 

A dark shade passed over his face on hearing 
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this, and he replied very coldly — almost haughtily 
— " And pray what may be Miss Mowbray's 
aunt's business with me, that her name must 
be brought forward ? 'Tis a name now that is 
never heard inside the threshold of my house, 
and never shall be again if I can help it." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so," Lady Per- 
cival replied, " inasmuch as my business cannot 
be very well disclosed without her name being 
alluded to frequently, so I trust for this once 
you will relax the stringency of your rule and 
allow me to mention it." 

" As you please, my lady," he savagely re- 
torted, " though I cannot possibly guess why I 
am to be subjected to such a distasteful in- 
fliction." 

" And why so, Mr. Foster ? Why is it 
distasteful ? Why an infliction ? Why are you 
so evidently put out at the bare sound of a 
name, when you know not the peculiar dis- 
crepancies associated with it." 

" Not know !" he retorted, with much bitter- 
ness. *' And who's so likely to know as I am, 
I wonder? Discrepancies, indeed! 'Tis the 
name of all others that suits her conduct best ; 
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haven't I had to bear the burden of them, that's 
all?" 

" To a certain extent I can understand your 
bitterness," Lady Percival replied, with a 
quiet smile. " Nay, I will even go so far as to 
say it is natural ; but the purport of my visit is 
to endeavour to reassure you — to give you a far 
better opinion of human nature than you now 
have — to show you that, however strong you 
may be in your cynicism, you may be mistaken 
after all." 

" In what way, my lady ? Not mistaken in 
what I have gone through and suffered on her 
account, you cannot mean that ?" 

" No ! but in your estimate of the causes 
that led her to act as she has done, and you to 
suffer as you say you have." 

" The causes are plain enough, my lady. 
'Twas a rare example of feminine caprice which 
led her to accept two offers in as many days, 
and to jilt me for a man who could give her a 
better establishment and longer settlements. It 
may be considered a fair game and a very ex- 
cusable decision, but it's one that Fm not at all 
inclined to put up with, and I should think 
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myself a bigger fool than I have been already if 
I did so." 

He was waxing very warm, almost imperious 
in his diction ; but fortunately she kept her 
temper admirably. 

" I fancy, with a little calmer reflection," she 
observed, " you will come to my decision — that 
it was out of deference to a stern and ruthless 
necessity, and actuated by an estimate of duty, 
unpalatable no doubt, but one vshich reflects the 
highest credit upon her character, that Lucy 
acted in the way that she has done." 

" Then you think it creditable of her to trifle 
with my feelings and to torture a heart which 
did love her passionately — yes, only too well for 
its own happiness ? Perhaps you are unaware 
that the very day before she agreed to accept 
Captain Mowbray, she had made it all up with 
me, and had promised to become my wife." 

" I am aware of everything, for she has told 
me all without reserve. You allude to the pain- 
ful scene in the churchyard, do you not ?" 

"Yes I do; and I believe you are quite 
unable to explain that away." 

'* I do not wish to do so. Let the undoubted 
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fact be plainly acknowledged, that she did before 
that accept you ; but have you never compared 
your own conduct then with hers, Mr. Foster ?" 

" No 1 There is no necessity to do that, my 
conduct throughout has been plain and straight- 
forward. I loved the girl ; I wished to have 
her, and I told her so/' 

She went on as if she appeared not to hear 
him. 

" Have you ever had a suspicion that if any 
one behaVed badly, selfishly, perhaps, on that 
occasion, you were the one, and not that poor 
girl, to do so?" 

" I?" he retorted, furiously. " I behave badly, 
I behave selfishly 1 That is indeed a new light 
thrown upon the whole affair — one which I must 
admit I was too dense to see before, and which 
I cannot see even now." 

" And yet, for all that, it is undoubtedly the 
aspect in which unprejudiced candour must be- 
hold your conduct,'' she answered, with inimit- 
able calmness. 

For a moment his passion was too great to 
permit him to speak. When he did reply, it 
was with a forced, unnatural calmness that told 
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her far more emphatically than the wildest out- 
break of fury how much he felt the accusation. 

" Substantiate that charge, Lady Percival, if 
you please/' he simply said, " and I am willing 
to make any reparation you may think expedient. 
But I think that is impossible," he continued, 
" for my heart tells me that under the same cir- 
cumstances I should act in precisely the same 
way again." 

" Of course it does, for a man's heart is 
generally selfish. It is by following the dictates 
of your heart that you originally erred, so it is 
not likely to deal very fairly or impartially in 
estimating conduct it actually inspired." 

" Yours is a serious assertion, my lady. Until 
you prove it I may be pardoned, if I adhere to 
my own definition of appropriate conduct." 

" Unquestionably you have a right to do so, 
and even I, Mr. Foster, should I fail to con- 
vince you, must not appear bigoted, if I still 
retain my original opinion." 

She said this with such a frank, winning 
smile, that Charley, hot and impetuous as he was, 
and given to momentary flashes of passion very 
vivid but just as transient, really began to think 
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there must be somethiDg after all in a charge 
advanced with so much good temper, and at the 
same time sustained with so much pertinacity ; 
80 he replied somewhat gloomily : 

" I am ready to hear you, my lady, though, I 
must confess, you take me by surprise in the 
assertion that you profess to be able to 
prove." 

" Understand me,*' she replied, with much 
feeling, '' I don't for a moment find fault with 
what you have done. Had I been ^ man I 
should have done as you have done. It is, 
however, when we take a comparative estimate 
of your conduct by the side of another's that I 
venture to assert that you were the one chiefly 
in fault." 

" I understand perfectly,'* he answered, " but 
the charge loses none of its bitterness for me, 
by the modification you so kindly apply to it. 
Could it be proved that in these unfortunate 
complications I have behaved badly I never 
would forgive myself, until I had an opportunity 
of explaining it, if I could not retract my con- 
duct." 

" I accept the issue," she replied, very gravely. 
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" If I show you that you erred, you will not be 
too proud to confess it ?" 

" I never have been that way given/' he an- 
swered. *'A man who sticks himself up to 
defend a course of action when he knows it is 
inadmissible, is as much a liar in my opinion as 
if he swore black was white. No, no, my lady, 
I am not so unreasonable as that. I assert I 
have been shamefully treated, and until I see a 
very good reason for changing it, I shall still 
stick to that opinion.'' 

" I, on the other hand, assert that you, if any 
one, are the person mostly to blame, and that 
any suffering you have incurred is, to say the 
least of it, self-imposed. Was it honourable, 
Mr. Foster? was it, in one word, manly, to 
subject a young girl, thrown by the force of cir- 
cumstances upon your sympathy, friendless and 
homeless, with no one to go to for advice or 
protection, to the temptation with which you 
thought fit to accept her confidence ?" 

" I merely ofifered her my heart and a home, 
as I had done before." 

" Ah, but how were they offered ? Only in 
utter defiance of the rule and condition she had 
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before laid down ; only when she was yirtuaDy 
in your power, and no longer a free agent. 
Knowing her scruples and her expressed wishes 
on the subject, you had no right whatever to 
tempt her as you did ; no right to beset her 
with your importunities. You did so, however, 
and thus of her aggravated suffering and your 
own misery you yourself were most unquestion- 
ably the prime cause." 

" I never looked at it in that light,*' he ob- 
served, moodily. 

" I am perfectly aware of that. Still it is the 
only reasonable interpretation after all. You 
probably could not help yourself. You are very 
impetuous by nature I see, Mr. Foster, and you 
acted in perfect good faith. If I appear to you 
somewhat hypercritical, remember I am merely 
taking a leaf out of your own book; but I think 
' I have shown you that you tempted my niece 
into an untenable position, and then find fault 
with her because afterwards she had the firmness, 
the courage, the moral discipline to retrace the 
false step she had taken at your instigation." 

He was visibly affected at hearing this, and 
ipijuired more gently than he had yet spoken : 



f 
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" Then you think I'm to blame for asking her 
to comply with the only feasible plan I could 
suggest to save her from her unfortunate posi- 
won, as I then Understood it ?" 

''Most unquestionably." was the firm reply. 
S^ou take exception at the fact that she ac 
cepted Captain Mowbray after she had done the 
«ame by you, but allow me to tell you that had 
It not been for that unfortunate interview, when 
She gave in to your request against her better 
judgment, no earthly consideration would ever 
fiave mduced her to accept him, even if you had 
been entu-ely out of the question." 

Charley stared at her with a puzzled expres- 
sion on his face, for this was a view of personal 
responsibility which had never occurred to him 
before, but he was far too straightforward and 
honest to attempt to modify or explain it away. 
No ; if he was to be blamed, well and good : he 
was open to reason, now the first burst of im 
petuosity had safely exploded, and reason he 
began to admit was rather against him than 
etherwise. Still the conviction of Lucy's deceit 
and bad treatment had been so inoculated " \ 
his heart, that though wavering and bre T 
VOL. III. ^ solute, 
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he was not yet brought to accept LadyPercival's 
solution of her hehaviour iu its entirety. He was 
fest verging on that petulant, dissatisfied humour 
with himself which a man always feels when 
another's arguments are slowly undermining the 
pet prejudice or favourite hobby to which his 
mind is wedded. Then it becomes a question 
of a very few minutes whether candour or obdu- 
racy shall carry the day. In Charley Foster's 
case all appearances were in favour of a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the debate in accordance with 
Lady Percival's views of responsibility. Still he, 
like the rest of us, was not content to yield 
gracefully when beaten in argument, and if he 
could by any collateral or subordinate objection 
again re-open the question — why he was just in 
that temper when he would gladly do so. He 
knew he was beaten on the direct issue, perhaps 
he might be more successful in the minor points 
it involved. Such appears to be the only ex- 
planation of his conduct subsequently to the 
private admission which dawned slowly on his 
mind that Lady Percival might be right and 
himself wrong after all. Such an admission of 
direct error is never calculated to allay irritable 
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feelings ; on the contrary, it goads theni on even 
in their yielding moments to some puny ebulli- 
tion of petty caprice, testifying how hard a task 
it is to rub human nature against the grain and 
make it think it likes it. Thus it was with 
Charley Foster, and he did not wait long for an 
opportunity of venting his displeasure at his par- 
tial discomfiture. 

" Then it appears from what you say, Lady 
Percival, that you impute all the blame in this 
business to your humble servant ?*' he presently 
observed. 

" No ! not all," she replied, " a good deal to 
your father." 

The explosion came. Turning impetuously 
towards her, with kindling eye and frowning 
glance, he replied : 

'' The old man^s dead, and it's not my fashion 
to reflect upon any one that can't answer for 
himself, much less a father." 

*^ You are perfectly right," she replied ; " and 
let me assure you that I meant no reflection 
upon your father that could injure him in the 
estimation of any human being. Nevertheless," 
she persisted, "he was undoubtedly the first 

19—2 
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cause of your rupture with a certain nameless 
young lady, and I still hold to my previously- 
expressed opinion, that in that respect, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, but surely, notwithstanding, 
he treated you very unceremoniously, and is in 
consequence very much to be blamed.'' 

'^ How so, my lady ? I am not aware that 
his treatment of me was distinguished by any 
other peculiarity than an almost womanly affec- 
tion, and I am quite at a loss to imagine why it 
is deserving of censure." 

'^ Then I'm to understand that a certain scene 
wherein he expressed his bitter disappointment that 
notice had been given to pay off the mortgage 
on the Frickney estate is entirely fictitious, and 
that the expressions attributed to him on that 
occasion, which have had such marvellous influ-^ 
ence upon my niece's destiny are equally illusory?" 

" Oh no, by no means 1 He certainly did 
feel very great disappointment, and in the heat 
of the moment did rap out with an observation 
which I'm positive was no sooner uttered than 
forgotten. There is no good in denying a fact, 
for unquestionably he did speak the words which 
were made so much of by Lucy." 
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•' Observe, if you please, that you mentioned 
the forbidden name, not I," Lady Percival 
remarked, with a very pointed meaning 
smile. 

The smile was irresistible and contagious, for 
Charley could not help smiling as well. 

" Upon my word and honour, Lady Percival," 
he said, far more pleasantly than he had spoken 
before, *' you are too clever by half, and twist a 
fellow about as you please." 

" I intend to do so," she replied, with another 
smile, which Charley somehow must have 
thought extremely bewitching, for he did not 
any longer resent the idea of being subjected to 
the twisting process which he unquestionably 
would have done half an hour before. " I am 
here for that purpose. But, Mr. Foster, we 
must have done with this sparring match. I am 
come to you as a friend, will you look upon me 
as such ?" 

She offered her hand with such genuine kind- 
ness that he was obliged to accept it, and think 
it the most natural thing in the world that he 
did so, and she continued : 

" I have alluded to your father with no disre- 
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spect whatever. I only regret that in an un- 
guarded momeDt he should have spoken words 
fraught with so much unhappiness to those he 
left behind. Of those words my niece took a 
high-minded, perhaps an over-refined, view, 
purely out of love towards you, and out of regard 
to your happiness." 

" Me — my happiness — how can she make 
that out ?" 

" She makes nothing out ; but I, who have 
calmly surveyed the whole matter in every aspect, 
unprejudiced as you are, apart and removed from 
the diffidence that she feels on the subject, have 
come to the conclusion that throughout she 
acted honourably towards you, nay, more, that 
had you felt as scrupulous and sensitive as she 
did about your father's hasty speech, you must 
have acted in the same way." 

" Ah, but I never looked upon my father's 
restriction as anything else but a piece of sheer 
nonsense, not worth talking about, certainly not 
worth thinking of." 

" Of course you did, for at that time had you 
held yourself bound by it, you never could have 
been married at all." 
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" That's immaterial. I never can love, as I 
have loved Lucy." 

" And quite right, too ; for I am fully con- 
vinced that that feeling is also reciprocated by 
her." 

" Good heavens ! You don't mean it ? 
What ! after all that is passed, when she bolted 
from me like a frightened hare, and then be- 
comes engaged to another man within the same 
week that she accepted me and made matters all 
square I thought !" 

" Do you know why she did so ?" 

" No ! And for the life of me I never could 
make out, now — now" 

'' I will help you," she interrupted, " now the 
scandalous insinuations of a maligning world 
have been proved to be without foundation- 
well,! will tell you the reason — simply and purely 
out of love for you. She feared herself that' she 
must yield if your solicitations were renewed— 
and sooner than be the means of tempting you 
to such a step, which she regarded as a sin, she 
chose to make the temptation impossible by 
marrying a man she did not love, and for your 
sake to compromise her own happiness for ever.'' 
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He was visibly painfully affected by this ex- 



" Oh, Lucy — Lucy — Lucy," he cried, " how 
I have wronged you." 

'' Considering the despised name has just been 
uttered three times by you, in almost the same 
breath, please, may I consider the restriction to 
my uttering it in your house taken off, Mr. 
Foster?" Lady Percival playfully remarked. 

" Oh I " he replied, " I never can thank you 
sufficiently for having done what you have 
done." 

'* I told you I was come as a friend, and now 
I will prove it." 

'' Poor darling Lucy ! you hav0 indeed done 
?o already.*' 

" No, only half ! I have opened your eyes 
to the fact that Lucy — the hateful name again, 
please forgive me — is not so bad as you thought 
her. What shall you say if I tell you that the 
pld scruple is at length dispensed with, and" 

'*Too great happiness! too perfect bliss, I 
fear," he interrupted. 

" By no means ! I know I have taken upon 
myself a heavy and a delicate responsibility in 
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coming to you in this way. The world may 
scoff at me, and worldly people may impugn my 
motives ; but I can not and will not be guided 
by their false notions of etiquette, when I know 
a few words of explanation, calmly and temper- 
ately spoken, will insure the happiness of two 
people, who but for them might pass the re- 
mainder of their days under a cloud which no 
sympathy or care on the part of others could 
then remove. But you remember a certain 
promise you once exacted from Lucy?" 

" Perfectly ! and she is so honest and truthful 
she will be sure to redeem it if she sees her way 
dear." 

^' She does redeem it, and I am here to tell 
you so.'* 

He sprang to his feet, and seizing her hand 
in both his, shook it with an energy of enthu- 
siasm very delightful to witness, but very painful 
to feel. 

** Stop, oh please, Mr. Foster ; I*m not Lucy," 
she said with a laugh, "and my hand is not used 
to such vigorous attacks. But now let me 
whisper a little particular secret — if you like to 
ride down to the Hall this evening, I shall be 
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happy to introduce you to the young lady with 
the forbidden name." 

Need it be said that Charley accepted the 
invitation, and that evening by him was in- 
terpreted as meaning the earliest moment at 
which the fastest horse in the stable could carry 
him to Frickney after his midday dinner hour? 

That day three months there was a very gay 
wedding in the quiet country church in the yard 
of which one little episode in the bride and 
bridegroom's history had taken place, and as 
they lingered for a moment— man and wife — 
beside Frank Foster's grave, they both felt ele- 
vated by the conviction that the sacrifice then 
resolved on had not been offered in vain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CASUAL WARD. 

Shortly after their marriage, Charley Foster 
and his wife went to reside permanently at Frick- 
ney, and thither Prudence Nettleton and the 
Howlet accompanied them. Martha, the help, 
having suited herself with an helpmeet — origi- 
nally one of Prudence's refractory apprentice 
boys — was established at Luffincot, where her 
husband took charge of the place in the capacity 
of hind ; and these arrangements were satisfac* 
tory to all parties. As housekeeper in the new 
establishment, Prudence found ample occupation 
for her energy and her time, for, to use her own 
wordS| " the scouring and the brass in they big 
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hoiues are most frightful neglected ;" and inas- 
much as Frickney had lacked for some time the 
supervision of a mistress, she probably had suffi- 
dent reason, judging from her experience of the 
only ** big house *' with which she was practi- 
caDy acquainted, for the sweeping assertion. 
She had forgiven Lucy, just as readily as Charley 
had done, and when she saw how well she 
carried out the various responsibilities of her 
new position, she adapted the old song to a new 
tune, and confidentially assured her master — 
"'tis all the havage, Master Charley ; her does 
it so keenly and so fitty, that a blind man could 
tell her was bom quite the lady/' But Prudence 
was not blind, only very shrewd about her 
favourite theory. The fact is, both Charley and 
Lucy let her have pretty much her own way, 
and though it may be suspected that the com- 
pliment was slightly prejudiced, still as the out- 
side world pretty generally agreed in the result, 
this was unquestionably not overstated, how- 
ever much the cause that conduced to it may 
have been. 

So Frickney was a happy home at last. For 
a long time nothing occurred to interrupt the 
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even tenor of this happiness. All was sunshine 
and prosperity, with no cloud to mar the one 
and intercept the other, until one morning a 
messenger arrived in great haste, with a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Foster. It was from the 
master of the Remington Workhouse, contain- 
ing the request that she would come there with- 
out loss of time, as a dying pauper, whose life 
apparently would not be protracted beyond a 
few hours, desired to see her on business of the 
most pressing importance. This was an appeal 
which she could not reject ; so, as Charley was 
not at home, she left a few lines of explanation 
for him should he return in^ her absence, and set 
oflf with the messenger immediately. On her 
arrival at the workhouse, she was informed she 
was just in time, and then the master led her up 
stairs, down that long, dreary corridor where in 
childhood she had wandered and chafed in vain 
against her ruthless bondage, and into a room 
which she remembered well — the casual ward 
for the pilgrims and strangers of poverty. There 
she again stood in that same cold dreary-looking 
cell where poor Margery Trevillian — her second 
mother, as she now called her — had been origi- 
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nally conveyed, and there in the same corner — 
on the same bed probably — where her wasted 
body had been laid out for burial, was a human 
form propped up on straw-stuffed pillows, but 
so emaciated and altered in the fierce struggle 
between life and death, that it was some little 
time before she recognized the fact that it was 
Elton Mowbray's old servant, George Curtis, 
who had craved this interview. 

It was so, however. After the catastrophe 
which had released him from Elton's service, he 
had tried one thing and then another as a means 
of subsistence, but his bad luck, as he called it, 
still stuck to him ; and so he went on from bad 
to worse, and from worse to the final climax, 
abject, helpless poverty. Too proud and sensi- 
tive to beg, broken in energy, with a fierce con- 
sumptive cough, tearing away at the slender 
thread of life that still remained unbroken, he 
had wandered back to Remington — why or 
wherefore, no one knew. He was an outcast 
and destitute ; the casual ward was the only 
place on earth where he could find an asylum, 
and there the parish authorities carried him 
when it was proved he was too far gone to be 
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passed on to the neighboupng union. But he 
was not likely to trouble them long, or to cause 
much expenditure in the way of medical com- 
forts. The hand of death was on him when he 
entered Remington, and he knew it. No ! the 
food the master and matron offered was rejected ; 
it was too late now. AH he wanted in this 
world, the only request he had to proffer, was 
that he might see Lucy, and, to their credit be 
it said (for the cost of doing so would not be 
allowed by the finance committee), they hired a 
messenger, and sent him for her. And she was 
there now, to hear, she imagined, the tale of his 
great sufferings — to speak to him, it might be, 
one cheering word of hope and comfort, ere the 
final struggle came. With this object she ap- 
proached his bedside, though for a moment or 
two she had no power, no heart to speak. 

As she did so, a faint gleam of recognition 
shot across his face, deepening the pale pink tint 
of the hectic spot engrained there, and then 
with a feeble effort, he stretched out his hand, 
that now looked longer than ever in its lustrous 
transparency, and beckoned her closer. 

" Tm glad you're come," he faintly murmured. 
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" I shall die now in peace. *Twas very kind of 
you to come so soon — half an hour later, and it 
would have been too late." 

" Oh, no I let us hope not quite so soon as 
that/' she replied ; " you are stronger, perhaps, 
than you think, and anything you may require 
to prolong life, or make you comfortable for the 
remainder of it, you shall gladly have, if I can 
provide it." 

" Nothing is of any use," he answered feebly. 
" Lucy Trevillian," he continued with a solemn 
expression upon his countenance, which height- 
ened the awe with which she heard his confes- 
sion even more than the forced hollow diction 
which accompanied it, " I am a dying mjin, 
now, and I speak the truth at last. I loved you 
madly once, and I never told you of it. Tm 
glad now — 'tis the only good thing I ever did 
in my unlucky life. I don't want to tell you 
that though. There's something more — a sin, 
a crime. Oh, I see it now so plain I You re- 
member the poor old man, Frank Foster, do 
you ? — don't stop me, it's coming over me, and 
there'll be no time left. Well, in a moment of 
mad anger against my master, hoping to acquire 
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the large sum of money he had just paid, and to 
fly with it beyond his reach — I — I took his 
gun and wore his boots — for I had a master-key 
that served me — and laid in ambush. May 
God forgive me — I — I fired the shot that killed 
Frank Foster — and then—-." 

The words were never uttered — a violent fit 
of coughing came on, which rendered further 
conversation hopeless, and though Lucy stayed 
there some little time, to soothe, if she could 
not cheer, or gain a clearer insight into the 
particulars of his terrible crime, her presence 
was of no use, her solicitude unavailing, for he 
never spoke again. In less than half an hour 
after she quitted the workhouse, the inmate of 
its casual ward was dead. 
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* CHAPTER XV. 

fiANNBRLEY AKD THE WEATHERCOCK AGAIN. 

Soon after her removal to Frickney, the Howlet 
died. When she wandered away from Ban- 
nerley she had managed to find her way into 
Wales, where her brother — that bereaved father 
to whom the appeal on the Bannerley tomb- 
stone was addressed— <was then living, and there 
she stayed in perfect seclusion until she volun- 
teered a visit to her sister at Luffincot. 

One solitary request she had to make before 
her death, and that was that she should be 
buried at Bannerley, for she was *'sure she 
shouldn't breathe free in any other church-yard 
but that," and with this request Charley and 
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his wife very willingly complied. And so the 
poor old Howlet roosted again in her old 
haunts, and the salt spray of the sea she loved 
so well bedewed her grave, and the raven 
croaked, and the wind howled over her — theirs 
the music she liked best whilst living ; and it is 
to be hoped she did breathe freely there. If 
she did not, the situation was not to be blamed, 
for it was very elevated and very airy. 

Charley and Lucy went to Bannerley — sole 
mourners at her funeral Prudence was re- 
quested to accompany them, but declined on the 
plea that she *' should do her bit of mourning 
just as well at home and 'tend to the furniture 
a great deal better." They went, therefore, 
without her, and when they had performed the 
last sad office for the humble friend who had 
had so much influence upon their present hap- 
piness, they wandered round the cliffs and saw 
the castle and the glorious ground sea and 
rocks, which before they believed only existed in 
the legendary lore of Titanic times. And then 
they visited the old home of Margery Trevillian, 
where Lucy had lived and romped in childhood, 
and then they lingered at the Howlet's Crag, 
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and saw the little cottage where Betsey Cowling 
had resided for half a century at least ; and, 
then, good-bye to Bannerley — and home again. 
It was a lovely evening .'as they drove from 
the station to Frickney, and consequently they 
ordered an open carriage that they might enjoy 
the scenery and fresh cool evening air. As it 
passed somewhat rapidly by the church-yard 
where Frank Foster was interred, both were 
struck with the peculiar luminosity which shone 
over his grave, and were impressed with the 
idea that some vagrant gipsies had kindled a 
fire there to prepare their evening meal. Struck 
by the coincidence, they alighted from the car- 
riage and retraced their steps. In a moment 
the whole truth flashed before them. There, 
kneeling before a brass cross, and rubbing away 
at it with all her powers of friction, until it 
gleamed like a blaze of fire in the twilight^ was 
Prudence Nettleton. She had had the brass 
cross fabricated out of the old weathercock and 
fixed over her master's grave. On one side were 
engraved in large letters his initials and the date 
of his death, and on the other, the single word, 
Resurgam. 
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" Good heavens. Prudence !" Charley ex- 
claimed, " what is all this ?" 

" A monument for the old master," she re- 
plied ; " 'tis his old friend with a new face upon 
top of 'un." 

He was too pleased with her devotion to be 
vexed at her fancy, so be observed, with much 
good temper, " that's very thoughtful of you, 
more so than I have been. But where did you 
get this inscription ?" 

" Oh, that's all right enough," she answered ; 
" the new curate gied 'un to me. He's a holy 
man he is, and a great scholard, for he knows 
Dr. Watts by heart." 

" You got it from him, did you ? I hope 
it's appropriate." 

" Sure to be that. Master Charles. Here's 
another for the poor lady yonder," she con- 
tinued, pointing to the simple tomb of white 
marble which marked Alice Mowbray's grave, 
and drawing from her pocket a sheet of paper, 
which contained some writing. ^' You can read 
'un if you like." 

"Why, what in heaven's name have we 
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here?" cried Clmiejr. taldbg the pqKr and 
deaphering it as best he ooukL 
^''QfudupofidedmiBrtnMPha^mdanAMmb^ 

Anritnfm gmeriiur fftbu.^ 
''Why, 'tis Latin, and I don't understand a 

^ No, nor I neither," Frudenee letarted, oom- 
plaoently; ''but the cmntesaid itwasallfitty 
and thereafter, and I suppose it is. Tis qneer 
trade to speak and jaw-aching fingo at the 
best, but seeming to me it sounds uncommon 
gruid and fine." 

It is needless to obsenre that in this 
case the curate's rhssina] Vxre was deemed 
inadnuBsiUe, tar the Y]i]^lian legend was never 
appended. But as long as she lived, and as 
long as her bodily health was equal to the 
exertion. Prudence Netdeton m%;ht have been 
seen eveiy Saturdqr afternoon in that quiet 
d iu rdi y ard, with her bottle of diluted ozalid add 
and her rhamois leather, scrabfaing and rubbing 
away at the memorial cross with all tiie dhow 
grease she had to qiare, "tomaketiieQldfiioeof 
'un look bright and keedy against the Sunday," 
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and when she died, she bequeathed her own 
and the Howlet's savings and her recipe for 
soap to Martha, her pattern drudge, with the 
parting injunction, ** keep old Resurgam dean 
and tidy, that the folks may not be vexed to 
look at 'un when they passes by to go to 
worship." 



THE END. 
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